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GEIST’S GRAVE. 


Four years !—and didst thou stay above 

The ground, which hides thee now, but four ? 
And all that life, and all that love, 

Were crowded, Geist! into no more? 


Only four years those winning ways, 
Which make me for thy presence yearn, 
Call’d us to pet thee or to praise, 

Dear little friend! at every turn? 


That loving heart, that patient soul, 

Had they indeed no longer span, 

To run their course, and reach their goal, 
And read their homily to man ? 


That liquid, melancholy eye, 

From whose pathetic, soul-fed springs 
Seem’d surging the Virgilian cry,’ 
The sense of tears in mortal things— 


That steadfast, mournful strain, consoled 

By spirits gloriously gay, 

And temper of heroic mould— 

What, was four years their whole short day ? 


(1) Sunt lacrime rerum! 
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GEIST’S GRAVE. 


Yes, only four !—and not the course 
Of all the centuries yet to come, 
And not the infinite resource 

Of Nature, with her countless sum 


Of figures, with her fulness vast 
Of new creation evermore, 

Can ever quite repeat the past, 
Or just thy little self restore. 


Stern law of every mortal lot ! 
Which man, proud man, finds hard to bear, 
And builds himself I know not what 

Of second life I know not where. 


But thou, when struck thine hour to go, 
On us, who stood despondent by, 

A meek last glance of love didst throw, 
And humbly lay thee down to die. 


Yet would we keep thee in our heart— 
Would fix our favourite on the scene, 
Nor let thee utterly depart 

And be as if thou ne’er hadst been. 


And so there rise these lines of verse 
On lips that rarely form them now ; 
While to each other we rehearse : 

Such ways, such arts, such looks hadst thou ! 


We stroke thy broad brown paws again, 
We bid thee to thy vacant chair, 

We greet thee by the window-pane, 
We hear thy scuffle on the stair ; 















We see the flaps of thy large ears 
Quick raised to ask which way we go; 
Crossing the frozen lake, appears 

Thy small black figure on the snow! 


GEIST’S GRAVE. 


Nor to us only art thou dear 

Who mourn thee in thine English home ; 
Thou hast thine absent master’s tear, 
Dropt by the far Australian foam. 


Thy memory lasts both here and there, 
And thou shalt live as long as we. 
And after that—thou dost not care! 
In us was all the world to thee. 


Yet, fondly zealous for thy fame, 
Even to a date beyond our own 

We strive to carry down thy name, 
By mounded turf, and graven stone. 


We lay thee, close within our reach, 

Here, where the grass is smooth and warm, 
Between the holly and the beech, 

Where oft we watch’d thy couchant form, 


Asleep, yet lending half an ear 

To travellers on the Portsmouth road— 
There choose we thee, O guardian dear, 
Mark’d with a stone, thy last abode! 


Then some, who through this garden pass, 
When we too, like thyself, are clay, 

Shall see thy grave upon the grass, 

And stop before the stone, and say :— 


People who lived here long ago 
Did by this stone, it seems, intend 
To name for future times to know 
The dachs-hound, Geist, their little friend. 
MatrHew ARNOLD. 








POLITICAL INTEGRATION. 


PoriticaL integration is in some cases furthered, and in other 
cases hindered, by conditions, external and internal. There are the 
characters of the environment, and there are the characters of 
the men composing the society. We will glance at them in 
this order. 

How political integration is prevented by an inclemency of 
climate, or an infertility of soil, which keeps down population, 
has been already shown.’ To the instances before named may be 
added that of the Seminoles, of whom Schooleraft says, ‘ being 
so thinly scattered over a barren desert, they seldom assemble to 
take black drink, or deliberate on public matters;”’ and, again, 
that of certain Snake Indians, of whom he says, “ the paucity of 
game in this region is, I have little doubt, the cause of the almost 
entire absence of social organization.” We saw, too, that great 
uniformity of surface, of mineral products, of flora, of fauna, are 
impediments; and that on the special characters of the flora and 
fauna, as containing species favourable or unfavourable to human 
welfare, in part depends the individual prosperity required for 
social growth. It was also pointed out that structure of the habitat, 
as facilitating or impeding communication, and as rendering escape 
easy or hard, has much to do with the size of the social aggregate 
formed. To the illustrations before given, showing that mountain- 
haunting peoples, and peoples living in deserts and marshes, are 
difficult to consolidate, while peoples penned in by barriers are 
consolidated with facility,” I may here add two significant ones not 
yet noticed. One occurs in the Polynesian islands — Tahiti, 
Hawaii, Tonga, Samoa, and the rest—where, restrained within 
limits by surrounding seas, the inhabitants have become united 
more or less closely into aggregates of considerable sizes. The 
other is furnished by ancient Peru, where, before the time of 
the Incas, semi-civilized communities had beensformed in valleys 
separated from each other “on the coast, by hot and almost impass- 
able deserts, and in the interior by lofty mountains, or cold and 
trackless punas.” And to the implied inability of these peoples to 
escape governmental coercion, thusindicated by Squier as a factor in 
their civilization, is ascribed, by the ancient Spanish writer Cieza, the 
difference between them and the neighbouring Indians of Popoyan, 
who could retreat, “whenever attacked, to other fertile regions.” 
How, conversely, within the area occupied, the massing of men 
together is furthered by ease of internal communication, is sufli- 
ciently manifest. The importance of it is implied by the remark of 

(1) Principles of Sociology, §§ 14—21. (2) Ibid. § 17. 
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Grant concerning Equatorial Africa, that ‘no jurisdiction extends 
over a district which cannot be crossed in three or four days.” And 
such facts, implying that political integration may increase as the 
means of going from place to place become better, remind us how, 
from Roman times downwards, the formation of roads has made 
larger social aggregates possible. 

Evidence that a certain type of physique is requisite has been 
elsewhere given. We saw that the races which have proved capable 
of evolving large societies, have been races previously subject, for 
long periods, to conditions fostering vigour of constitution. I will 
here add only that the constitutional energy needed for continuous 
labour, without which there cannot be civilized life and the massing 
of men that accompanies it, is an energy not to be quickly acquired 
under any conditions or through any discipline ; but to be acquired 
only by inherited modifications slowly accumulated. Good evidence 
that in lower types of men there is a physical incapacity for con- 
tinuous labour, is supplied by the results of the Jesuit government 
over éhe Paraguay Indians. These Indians were reduced to indus- 
trial habits, and to an orderly life which was thought by many writers 
admirable ; but there eventually resulted the fatal evil that they be- 
came infertile. Not improbably, the infertility habitually observed in 
savage races that have been led into civilized habits, is consequent on 
taxing the physique toa degree greater than it is constituted to bear. 

Certain moral traits which favour, and others which hinder, the 
union of men into large groups, were pointed out when treating 
of “The Primitive Man—Emotional.”* Here I will re-illustrate 
such of these as concern the fitness or unfitness of the type for sub- 
ordination. ‘The Abors, as they themselves say, are like tigers, 
two cannot dwell in one den,” writes Mr. Dalton; and “ their 
houses are scattered singly, or in groups of two and three.” Con- 
versely, some of the African races not only yield when coerced, but 
admire one who coerces them; instance the Damaras, who, as 
Galton says, “court slavery” and “follow a master as spaniels 
would.” The like is alleged of other South Africans. One of them 
said to a gentleman known to me—“ You're a pretty fellow to be a 
master ; I’ve been with you two years and you’ve never beaten me 
once.” Obviously the dispositions thus strongly contrasted, are 
dispositions on which the impossibility or possibility of political 
integration largely depends. There must be added, as also in- 
fluential, the presence or the absence of the nomadic instinct. 
Varieties of men in whom wandering habits have been unchecked 
during countless generations of hunting life and pastoral life, 
show us that even when forced into agricultural life, their 
tendency to move about greatly hinders aggregation. It is thus 
among the hill-tribes of India. ‘The Kookies are naturally a 


(1) Primeiples of Sociology, § 16. (2) Ibid. Part I. chap. vi. 








6 POLITICAL INTEGRATION. 
migratory race, never occupying the same place for more than two 
or, at the utmost, three years;” and the like holds of the Mishmees, 
who “never name their villages:’ the existence of them being 
too transitory. In some races this migratory instinct survives and 
shows its effects, even after the formation of populous towns. 
Writing of the Bachassins in 1812, Burchell says that Litakun, 
containing 15,000 inhabitants, had been twice removed during 
a period of ten years. Clearly, peoples so little attached to the 
localities they were born in, are not so easily united into large 
societies as peoples who love their early homes. 

Concerning the intellectual traits which aid or impede the cohe- 
sion of men into masses I may supplement what was said when 
delineating ‘The Primitive Man—Intellectual,” * by two corollaries 
of much significance. Social life being co-operative life, presupposes 
not only an emotional nature fitted for co-operation, but also such 
intelligence as perceives the benefits of co-operation, and can so 
regulate actions as to effect it. The unreflectiveness, the deficient 
consciousness of causation, and the utter lack of constructive imagi- 
nation, shown by the uncivilized, hinder co-operation to a degree 
difficult to believe until proof is seen. Even the semi-civilized 
exhibit in quite simple matters an absence of concert which is 
astonishing.” Implying, as this inaptitude does, that co-operation 
can at first be effective only where there is obedience to peremptory 
command, it follows that there must be not only an emotional 
nature which produces subordination, but also an intellectual nature 
which produces faith in a commander. That credulity which 
leads to awe of the capable man, as a possessor of supernatural 
power, and which afterwards, causing dread of his ghost, prompts 
‘fulfilment of his remembered injunctions—that credulity which 
initiates the religious control of a deified chief, re-inforcing the 
control of his divine descendant, is a credulity which cannot 
be dispensed with during early stages of integration. Scepticism 
is fatal while the character, moral and intellectual, is such as to 
necessitate compulsory co-operation. 

Political integration, then, hindered in many regions by environ- 

(1) Principles of Sociology, Part I. chap. vii. 

(2) The behaviour of Arab boatmen on the Nile displays this inability to co-operate 
in simple matters in a striking way. When jointly hauling at a rope, and beginning, 
as they do, to chant, the inference one draws is that they pull in time with their words. 
On observing, however, it turns out that their efforts are not combined at given intervals, 
but are put forth without any unity of rhythm. Similarly, when using their poles to 
push the dahabeiah off a sand-bank, the succession of grunts they severally make, is so 
rapid that it is manifestly impossible for them to give those effectual combined pushes 
which imply appreciable intervals of preparation. Still more striking is the want of 
concert shown by the hundred or more Nubians and Arabs employed to drag the 
vessel up tho rapids. There are shoutings, gesticulations, divided actions, utter con- 
fusion ; so that only by accident does it at length happen that a sufficient number of 


efforts are put forth at the same moment. As was said to me by our Arab dragoman, 
a travelled man,—“ Ten Englishmen or Frenchmen would do the thing at once.” 
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ing conditions, has, in many races of mankind, been prevented from 
advancing far by unfitnesses of nature—physical, moral, and intel- 
lectual. 


Besides certain fitnesses of nature in the united individuals, 
social union requires a considerable likeness of kind in their 
natures. At the outset the likeness of kind is insured by greater 
or less kinship in blood. Evidence of this meets us everywhere 
among the uncivilized. Of the Bushmen, Lichtenstein says, 
‘“‘ Families alone form associations in single small hordes ;—sexual 
feelings, the instinctive love to children, or the customary attach- 
ment among relations, are the only ties that keep them in any sort 
of union.” Again, “the Rock Veddahs are divided into small 
clans or families associated for relationship, who agree in partition- 
ing the forest among themselves for hunting grounds, &.” And 
this rise of the society out of the family, seen in these least organized 
groups, re-appears in the considerably organized groups cf more 
advanced savages. Instance the New Zealanders, of whom we read 
that “ eighteen historical nations occupy the country, each being sub- 
divided into many tribes, originally families, as the prefix Ngati, 
signifying offspring (equivalent to O or Mac) obviously indicates.” 
This connexion between blood relationship and social union is well 
shown by Humboldt’s remarks concerning South American Indians. 
“Savages,” he says, “know only their own family, and a tribe 
appears to them but a more numerous assemblage of relations.” 
When Indians who inhabit the missions see those of the forest, who 
are unknown to them, they say—‘ They are no doubt my relations ; 
I understand them when they speak to me.” But these very 
savages detest all who are not of their family or their tribe: ‘‘ they 
know the duties of family ties and of relationship, but not those of 
humanity.” 

When treating of the domestic relations, reasons were given for 
concluding that social stability increases as kinships become more 
definite and extended; since development of kinships, while 
insuring the likeness of nature which furthers co-operation, involves 
the strengthening and multiplication of those family bonds which 
check disruption. Where promiscuity is prevalent, or where mar- 
riages are temporary, the known relationships are relatively few 
and not close; and there is little more social cohesion than results 
from belonging to the same type of man. Polyandry, especially 
of the higher kind, produces relationships of some definiteness, 
which admit of being traced further: so serving better to tie the 
social group together. And a greater advance in the nearness 
and the number of family connexions results from polygyny. 
But, as was shown, it is from monogamy that there arise family 
connexions which are at once the most definite and the most wide- 








} 
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spreading in their ramifications ; and out of monogamic families are 
developed the largest and most coherent societies. In two allied, yet 
distinguishable, ways, does monogamy favour social solidarity. 
Unlike the children of the polyandrous family, who are some- 
thing less than half-brothers and sisters (see § 300, note), and unlike 
the children of the polygamous family, most of whom are only half- 
brothers and sisters, the children of the monogamous family are, in 
the great majority of cases, all of the same blood on both sides. 
Being thus themselves more closely related, it follows that their 
clusters of children are more closely related ; and where, as happens 
in early stages, these clusters of children when grown up continue 
to form a community, and labour together, they are united alike by 
their kinships and by their industrial interests. Though with the 
growth of a family group into a gens which spreads, the industrial 
interests divide, yet these kinships prevent the divisions from 
becoming as marked as they would otherwise become. And, simi- 
lacly, when the gens, in course of time, develops into the tribe. 
Nor is this all. If local circumstances bring together several such 
tribes, which are still allied in blood, though more remotely, it 
results that when, seated side by side, they are gradually fused, 
partly by interspersion and partly by intermarriage, the compound 
society formed, united by numerous and complicated links of kin- 
ship, as well as by political interests, is more strongly bound 
together than it would otherwise be. Dominant ancient societies 
illustrate this truth. Says Grote—“ All that we hear of the most 
ancient Athenian laws is based upon the gentile and phratric 
divisions, which are treated throughout as extensions of the family.” 
Similarly, according to Mommsen, on the “Roman household was 
based the Roman State, both as respected its constituent elements 
and its form. The community of the Roman people arose out of 
the junction (in whatever way brought about) of such ancient 
clanships as the Romilii, Voltinii, Fabii, &c.” And Sir Henry 
Maine has shown in detail the ways in which the simple family 
passes into the house community, and eventually the village 
community. Though, in presence of the evidence furnished by 
races having irregular sexual relations, we cannot allege that 
sameness of blood is the primary reason for political co-operation— 
though in numerous tribes which have not risen into the pastoral 
state, there is combination for offence and defence among those 
whose names are recognized marks of different bloods; yet where 
there has been established descent through males, and especially 
where monogamy prevails, sameness of blood becomes largely, if 
not mainly, influential in determining political co-operation. And 
this truth, under one of its aspects, is the truth above enunciated, 
that combined action, requiring a certain likeness of nature among 
those who carry it on, is, in early stages, most successful among 
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those who, being descendants of the same ancestors, have the greatest 
likeness. 

An all-important though less direct effect of blood-relationship, 
and especially that more definite blood-relationship which arises 
from monogamic marriage, has to be added. I mean community of 
religion—a likeness of ideas and sentiments embodied in the worship 
of a common deity. Beginning, as this does, with the propitiation of 
the deceased founder of the family ; and shared in, as it is, by the 
multiplying groups of descendants, as the family spreads; it 
becomes a further means of holding together the compound cluster 
gradually formed, and checking the antagonisms that arise between 
the component clusters: so favouring integration. The influence of 
the bond supplied by a common cult everywhere meets us in ancient 
history. Each of the cities in primitive Egypt was a centre for 
the worship of a special divinity; and no one who, unbiassed by 
foregone conclusions, observes the extraordinary development of 
ancestor-worship, under all its forms, in Egypt, can doubt the origin 
of this divinity. Of the Greeks we read that— 


‘* Each family had its own sacred rites and funereal commemoration of 
ancestors, celebrated by the master of the house, to which none but members 
of the family were admissible: the extinction of a family, carrying with it the 
suspension of these religious rites, was held by the Greeks to be a misfortune, 
not merely from the loss of the citizens composing it, but also because the 
family gods and the manes of deceased citizens were thus deprived of their 
honours and might visit the country with displeasure. The larger associations, 
called Gens, Phratry, Tribe, were formed by an extension of the same principle 
—of the family considered as a religious brotherhood, worshipping some common 
god or hero with an appropriate surname, and recognising him as their joint 
ancestor.” 


A like bond was generated in a like manner in the Roman com- 
munity. Each curia, which was the homologue of the phratry, had 
a head, “ whose chief function was to preside over the sacrifices.” 
And, on a larger scale, the same thing held with the entire society. 
The primitive Roman king wasa priest of the deities common to all : 
“he held intercourse with the gods of the community, whom he 
consulted and whom he appeased.” The beginnings of this religious 
bond, here exhibited in a developed form, are still traceable in 
India. Sir Henry Maine says, “the joint family of the Hindoos 
is that assemblage of persons who would have joined in the sacri- 
fices at the funeral of some common ancestor if he had died in their 
lifetime.” So that political integration, while furthered by that 
likeness of nature which identity of descent involves, is again 
furthered by that likeness of religion simultaneously arising from 
this identity of descent. 

Thus is it, too, at a later stage, with that less pronounced likeness 
of nature characterizing men of the same race who have multiplied 
and spread in such ways as to form adjacent small societies. Co- 
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operation among them continues to be furthered, though less effect 
ually, by the community of their natures, by the community of their 
traditions, ideas, and sentiments, as well as by their community of 
language. Among men of diverse types, co-operation is necessarily 
hindered not only by that absence of mutual comprehension caused 
by ignorance of one another’s words, but also by unlikenesses in 
their ways of thinking and feeling. It needs but to remember how 
often, even among those who speak the same language, quarrels 
arise from misinterpretations of things said, to see what fertile 
sources of confusion and antagonism must be the partial or complete 
differences of speech which habitually accompany differences of race. 
Similarly, those who are widely unlike in their emotional natures or 
in their intellectual natures, perplex one another by unexpected 
conduct—a fact on which travellers habitually remark. Hence a 
further obstacle to combined action. Diversities of custom, too, 
become causes of dissension. Where a food eaten by one people 
is regarded by another with disgust, where an animal held sacred 
by the one is by the other treated with contempt, where a salute 
which the one expects is never made by the other, there must be 
continually generated alienations which hinder joint efforts. Other 
things equal, facility of co-operation will be proportionate to the 
amount of fellow feeling; and fellow feeling is prevented by what- 
ever prevents men from behaving in the same ways under the same 
conditions. The working together of the original and derived factors 
above enumerated, is well exhibited in the following passage from 
Grote:— 

‘*The Hellens were all of common blood and parentage,—were all descend- 
ants of the common patriarch Hellen. In treating of the historical Grecks, 
we have to accept this as a datum: it represents the sentiment under the 
influence of which they moved and acted. It is placed by Herodotus in the 
front rank, as the chief of those four ties which bound together the Hellenic 
aggregate: 1. Fellowship of blood; 2. Fellowship of language; 3. Fixed 
domiciles of gods, and sacrifices, common to all; 4. Like manners and disposi- 
tions.” 

Influential as we thus find to be the likeness of nature which is 
insured by common descent, the implication is that, in the absence 
of considerable likeness, the larger political aggregates formed are 
unstable, and can be maintained only by a coercion which, some 
time or other, is sure to fail. Though other causes have conspired, 
yet this has doubtless been a part cause of the dissolution of great 
empires in past ages. At the present time the decay of the Turkish 
Empire is largely if not chiefly ascribable to it. Our own Indian 
Empire too, held together by force in a state of artificial equilibrium, 
threatens some day to illustrate by its fall the incohesion arising 
from lack of congruity in its components. 


One of the laws of evolution at large, is that integration 
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results when like units are subject to the same force or to like 
forces (First Principles, § 169); and from the first stages of political 
integration up to the last, we find this law illustrated. Joint expo- 
sure to uniform external actions, and joint reactions against them, 
have from the beginning been the leading causes of union among 
members of societies. 

Already in § 250 there has been indirectly implied the truth that 
coherence is first given to small hordes of primitive men during 
combined opposition to enemies. Subject to the same danger, and 
uniting to meet this danger, they become, in the course of their 
co-operation against it, more bound together. In the first stages, 
this relation of cause and effect is clearly seen in the fact that such 
union as arises during a war, disappears when the war is over: there 
is dispersion and loss of all such slight political subordination as was 
beginning to show itself. But it is by the integration of simple groups 
into compound groups in the course of common resistance to foes, and 
attacks upon them, that this process is best exemplified. The cases 
before given may be reinforced by others. Of the Karens, Mason 
says :—‘‘ Each village, being an independent community, had always 
an old feud to settle with nearly every other village among their own 
people. But the common danger from more powerful enemies, or 
having common injuries to requite, often led to several villages 
uniting together for defence or attack.” According to Kolben, 
‘smaller nations of Hottentots, which may be near some powerful 
nation, frequently enter into an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
against the stronger nation.” Among the New Caledonians in 
Tanna, ‘six, or eight, or more of their villages unite, and form what 
may be called a district, or county, and all league together for 
mutual protection. .... In war two or more of these districts 
unite.” In Samoa, “villages, in numbers of eight or ten, unite by 
common consent, and form a district or state for mutual protection ;”’ 
and in time of war these districts themselves sometimes unite in 
twos and threes. The like has happened with historic peoples. It 
was during the wars of the Israelites in David’s time, that they 
passed from the state of separate tribes into the state of a consoli- 
dated ruling nation. The scattered Greek communities, previously 
aggregated into minor confederacies by minor wars, were prompted 
to the Pan-Hellenic congress and to the subsequent co-operation, when 
the invasion of Xerxes was impending; and of the Spartan and 
Athenian confederacies afterwards formed, that of Athens acquired 
the hegemony, and finally the empire, during continued operations 
against the Persians. So, too, was it with the Teutonic races. 
The German tribes, originally without federal bond, formed occasional 
alliances for war. Between the first and fifth centuries these tribes 
gradually massed into great groups for resistance against, or attack 
upon, Rome. During the subsequent century the prolonged military 
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confederations of peoples “of the same blood”? had become States. 
And afterwards these became aggregated into still larger States. And, 
to take a comparatively modern instance, it was during the wars 
between France and England that each passed from that condition 
in which its component feudal groups were in considerable degrees 
independent, to the condition of a consolidated nation. As further 
showing how integration of smaller societies into larger ones is thus 
initiated, it may be added that at first the unions exist only for 
military purposes: each component society retains for a long time 
its independent internal administration, and it is only when joint 
action in war has become habitual, that the cohesion is made per- 
manent by a common political organization. 

This compounding of smaller communities into larger by military 
co-operation, is insured by the disappearance of such smaller com- 
munities as do not co-operate. Barth remarks that “the Filbe 
[Fulahs] are continually advancing, as they have not to do with one 
strong enemy, but with a number of small tribes without any bond 
of union.” Of the Damaras, Galton says—“If one werft is plundered, 
the adjacent ones rarely rise to defend it, and thus the Namaquas 
have destroyed or enslaved piecemeal about one-half of the whole 
Damara population.” Similarly, according to Ondegardo, with the 
Yuca conquests in Peru: —“ There was no general opposition to their 
advance, for each province merely defended its land without aid 
from any other.” This process, so obvious and familiar, I name 
because it has a meaning which needs emphasizing. For we here 
see that in the struggle for existence among societies, the survival of 
the fittest is the survival of those in which the power of military 
co-operation is the greatest; and military co-operation is that 
primary kind of co-operation which prepares the way for other 
kinds of co-operation. So that this formation of larger societies by 
the union of smaller ones in war, and this destruction or absorption 
of the smaller ununited societies by the united larger ones, is an 
inevitable process through which the varieties of men most adapted 
for social life, supplant the less adapted varieties. 

Respecting the integration thus effected, it remains only to remark 
that it necessarily follows this course—necessarily begins with the 
formation of simple groups and advances by the compounding and 
‘the recompounding of these. Impulsive in conduct and with feeble 
powers of co-operation, savages cohere so slightly that only small 
bodies of them can maintain their integrity. Not until such small 
bodies have severally had their members bound to one another by 
some slight political organization, does it become possible to unite 
them into larger bodies; since the cohesion of these implies greater 
fitness for concerted action, and more developed organization for 
achieving it. And, similarly, these composite clusters must be to 
some extent consolidated before the composition can be carried a 
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stage further. Passing over the multitudinous illustrations occurring 
among the uncivilized, it will suffice if I refer to those before 
given,’ and reinforce them by some which historic peoples have 
supplied. There is the fact that in primitive Egypt, the numerous 
small societies (which eventually became the “nomes’’) first united 
into the two aggregates, Upper Egypt and Lower Egypt, which were 
afterwards joined into one; and the fact that in ancient Greece, 
villages became united to form towns before the towns became 
united into states, while this change preceded the change which 
united the states with one another; and the fact that in the old 
English period, small principalities were massed into the divisions 
constituting the Heptarchy before these passed into something like 
a united whole. It is a principle in physics that, since the force 
with which a body resists strains increases only as the squares of 
its dimensions, while the strains which its own weight subject it 
to increase as the cubes of its dimensions, its power of main- 
taining its integrity becomes relatively less as its mass becomes 
greater. Something analogous may be said of societies. Small 
aggregates only can hold together while the cohesion is feeble, 
and successively larger aggregates become possible only as the 
greater strains implied are met by that greater cohesion which 
results from an adapted human nature, and a resulting develop- 
ment of social organization. 


As social integration advances, the increasing aggregates exer- 
cise increasing restraints over their units—a truth which is the 
obverse of the one just set forth, that the maintenance of its integrity 
by a larger aggregate implies greater cohesion. The coercive forces 
by which aggregates keep their units together, are at first very slight ; 
and becoming extreme at a certain stage of social evolution after- 
wards relax—or rather change their forms. 

At the outset the individual savage gravitates to one group or 
other, prompted by sundry motives, but mainly by the desire for 
protection. Concerning the Patagonians, we read that no one can 
live apart: “if any of them attempted to do it, they would un- 
doubtedly be killed, or carried away as slaves, as soon as they were 
discovered.” In North America, among the Chinooks, ‘‘on the 
coast a custom prevails which authorises the seizure and enslavement, 
unless ransomed by his friends, of every Indian met with at a distance 
from his tribe, although they may not be at war with each other.” 
At first, however, though it is necessary to join some group, it is not 
necessary to continue in the same group. In early stages migrations 
from group to group are common. When much oppressed by their 
chief, Kalmucks and Mongols desert him and go over to other chiefs. 
Of the Abipones Dobrizhoffer says :—‘ Without leave asked on their 


(1) Principles of Sociology, § 226. 
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part, or displeasure evinced on his, they remove with their families 
whithersoever it suits them, and join some other cacique ; and when 
tired of the second, return with impunity to the horde of the first.” 
Similarly, in South Africa, “the frequent instances which occur 
[among the Balonda] of people changing from one part of the 
country to another, show that the great chiefs possess only a limited 
power.” And how, through this process, some tribes grow while 
others dwindle, we are shown by M‘Culloch’s remark respecting 
the Kukis, that ‘a village, having around it plenty of land suited 
for cultivation and a popular chief, is sure soon, by accessions from 
less favoured ones, to become large.” 

With the need which the individual has for protection, is joined 
the desire of the tribe to strengthen itself; and the practice of 
adoption, hence resulting, constitutes another mode of integration. 
Where, as among tribes of North American Indians, “ adoption or the 
torture were the alternative chances of a captive” (adoption being 
the fate of one admired for his bravery), we see re-illustrated the 
tendency which each society has to grow at the expense of other 
societies. That desire for many actual children whereby the family 
may be strengthened, which Hebrew traditions show us, readily 
passes into the desire for factitious children—here made one with the 
brotherhood by exchange of blood, and there by mock birth. As 
was implied in another place,’ it is probable that the practice of 
adoption into families among Greeks and Romans, arose during 
those early times when the wandering patriarchal group constituted 
the tribe, and when the desire of the tribe to strengthen itself was 
dominant ; though it was doubtless afterwards maintained chiefly by 
the desire to have some one to continue the sacrifices to ancestors. 
And, indeed, on remembering that, long after larger societies 
were formed by the compounding of patriarchal groups, there con- 
tinued to be feuds between the component families and clans, we 
may see that there had never ceased to operate on such families 
and clans, the primitive motive for strengthening themselves by in- 
creasing their numbers. 

It may be added that kindred motives produced kindred results 
within more modern societies, during times when their component 
parts were so imperfectly integrated that there remained antagonisms 
‘among them. Thus we have the fact that in medieval England, 
while local rule was incompletely subordinated to general rule, every 
free man had to attach himself to a lord, a burgh, or a guild: being 
otherwise ‘a friendless man,’”’ and in a danger like that which the 
savage is in when not belonging to a tribe. And then, on the other 
hand, in the law that “if a bondsman continued a year and a day 
within a free burgh or municipality, no lord could reclaim him,” we 
may recognize an effect of the desire on the part of industrial groups 


(1) Principles of Sociology, § 319. 
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to strengthen themselves against the feudal groups around—an effect 
analogous to the adoption, here into the savage tribe and there into 
the family as it existed in the ancient societies. Naturally, as a 
whole nation becomes more completely integrated, these local inte- 
grations become weaker, and finally disappear ; though they long 
leave their traces, as among ourselves even still in the law of settle- 
ment, and as, up to so late a period as 1824, in the laws affecting the 
freedom of travelling of artisans. 

These last illustrations introduce us to the truth that while at first 
there is little cohesion and great mobility of the units forming a 
group, advance in integration is habitually accompanied not only 
by a decreasing ability to go from group to group, but also by a 
decreasing ability to go from place to place within the group: the 
members of the society become less free to move about within the 
society ac well as less free to leave it. Of course the transition 
from the nomadic to the settled state partially implies this; since 
each person becomes in a considerable degree tied by his material 
interests. Slavery, too, effects in another way this binding of indi- 
viduals to locally-placed members of the society, and therefore to 
particular parts of it; and, where ‘serfdom exists, the same thing is 
shown with a difference. But in societies that have become highly 
integrated, not simply those in bondage, but others also, are tied to 
their localities. Of the ancient Mexicans, Zurita says:—‘ The 
Indians never changed their village nor even their quarter. This 
custom was observed asa law.” In ancient Peru, ‘‘it was not law- 
ful for any one to remove from one province, or village, to another ;” 
and “any who travelled without just cause were punished as vaga- 
bonds.” Elsewhere, along with that development of the militant type 
accompanying aggregation, there have been imposed restraints on 
movement under other forms. In ancient Egypt there existed a 
system of registration, and all citizens had periodically to report 
themselves to local officers. ‘Every Japanese is registered, and 
whenever he removes his residence, the Nanushi, or head man of the 
temple, gives a certificate.” And then, in despotically-governed 
European countries, we have more or less rigorous passports-systems, 
hindering the movements of citizens from place to place, and in 
some cases preventing them from leaving the country. 

In these, as in other respects, however, the restraints which the 
social aggregate exercises over its units, decrease as the industrial 
type begins greatly to qualify the militant type; partly because the 
societies characterized by industrialism are amply populous, and 
have superfluous members to fill the places of those who leave them, 
and partly because, in the absence of the oppressions accompanying 
a militant régime, a sufficient cohesion results from pecuniary inte- 
rests, family bonds, and love of country. 
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Thus, saying nothing for the present of that political evolu- 
tion manifested by increase of structure, and restricting ourselves to 
that political evolution manifested by increase of mass, here distin- 
guished as political integration, we find that this has the following 
traits. 

While the aggregates are small, the incorporation of materials for 
growth is carried on at one another’s expense in feeble ways—by 
taking one another’s game, by robbing one another of women, and, 
occasionally, by adopting one another’s men. As larger aggregates 
are formed, incorporations proceed in more wholesale ways; first by 
enslaving the separate members of conquered tribes, and presently 
by the bodily annexation of such tribes. And as compound aggre- 
gates pass into doubly and trebly compound ones, there arise 
increasing desires to absorb adjacent smaller societies, and so to 
form still larger aggregates. 

Conditions of several kinds further or hinder social growth and 
consolidation. The habitat may be fitted or unfitted for supporting 
a large population; or it may, by great or small facilities for inter- 
course within its area, favour or impede co-operation ; or it may by 
presence or absence of natural barriers make easy or difficult the 
keeping together of the individuals under that coercion which is 
at first needful. And, as the antecedents of the race determine, 
the individuals may have in greater or less degrees the physical, 
the emotional, and the intellectual natures fitting them for combined 
action. 

While the extent to which social integration can in each case 
be carried, depends in part on these conditions, it also depends 
in part upon the degree of likeness among the units. At first, 
while the nature is so little moulded to social life that cohesion is 
small, aggregation is largely dependent on ties of blood, implying 
great degrees of likeness. Groups in which such ties, and the 
resulting congruity, are most marked, and which, having family 
traditions in common, a common male ancestor, and a joint worship 
of him, are in these further ways made alike in ideas and sentiments, 
are groups in which the greatest social cohesion and power of 
co-operation arise. For a long time the clans and tribes descending 
from such primitive patriarchal groups have their political concert 
’ facilitated by this bond of relationship and the likeness it involves. 
Only after adaptation to social life has made considerable progress, 
does harmonious co-operation among those who are not of the same 
stock become practicable ; and even then their unlikenesses of nature 
must fall within moderate limits. Where the unlikenesses of nature 
are great, the society, held together only by force, tends to disin- 
tegrate when the force fails. 

Likeness in the units forming a social group being one condition 
of their integration, a further condition is their joint re-action against 
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external action: co-operation in war is the active cause of social 
integration. The temporary unions of savages for offence and 
defence show us the initiatory step. When many tribes unite 
against a common enemy, long continuance of their combined action 
makes them coherent under some common control. And so it is 
subsequently with still larger aggregates. 

Progress in social integration is both a cause and a consequence of 
a decreasing separableness among the units. Primitive wandering 
hordes exercise no such restraints over their members as prevent 
them individually from leaving one horde and joining another at 
will. Where tribes are more developed, desertion of one and admis- 
sion into another are less easy—the assemblages are not so loose in 
composition. And throughout those long stages during which 
societies are being enlarged and consolidated by militancy, the 
mobility of the units is more and more restrained. Only with that 
substitution of voluntary co-operation for compulsory co-operation 
which characterizes developing industrialism, do these restraints 
disappear: enforced union being in such societies adequately replaced 
by spontaneous union. 

A remaining truth to be named is that political integration, as it 
advances, tends to obliterate the original divisions among the united 
parts. In the first place there is the slow disappearance of those 
non-topographical divisions arising from relationship, and resulting 
in separate gentes and tribes, gentile and tribal divisions, which are 
for a long time maintained after larger societies have been formed: 
gradual intermingling destroys them. In the second place, the 
smaller local societies united into a larger one, which at first retain 
their separate organizations, lose them by long co-operation: a 
common organization begins to ramify through them, and their 
individualities become indistinct. And in the third place there 
simultaneously results a more or less decided obliteration of their 
topographical bounds, and a replacing of these by the new adminis- 
trative bounds of the common organization. Hence naturally results 
the converse truth, that in the course of social dissolution, the great 
groups separate first, and afterwards, if dissolution continues, these 
separate into their component smaller groups. Instance the ancient 
empires successively formed in the East, the united kingdoms of 
which severally resumed their autonomies when the coercion keeping 
them together ceased. Instance, again, the Carolingian empire, which, 
first parting into its large divisions, became in course of time further 
disintegrated by subdivision of these. And where, as in this last 
case, the process of dissolution goes very far, there is a return to 
something like the primitive condition, under which small predatory 
societies are engaged in continuous warfare with like small societies 
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In former days, when the Irish land question was more virgin 
soil than it is now, I made some careful inquiries, and compared 
what I saw with my experience of somewhat similar tenures in other 
parts of the world. Since those days the Land Bill of 1870 has 
materially altered the position, and there has been such a flood of 
literature on the subject that no man could attempt to deal with it 
thoroughly otherwise than as a work of great time and labour. That 
task has, in fact, been undertaken by the Land Commission, and it 
would be fruitless for an outsider to go into details. Nevertheless, 
in view to coming discussions, I have tried during a late visit to 
Ireland to refresh my memory, and follow what has happened in the 
last ten years, and I now put in short compass some very general 
ideas regarding the situation. 

In 1869 I tried to see something of what I may call normal or 
medium Irish tenures in the north, centre and south, but did not 
much touch the ultra-Irish fringe in the west. This autumn I 
have supplied the omission by a tour through the Western counties 
—Donegal, Sligo, Mayo, Galway, and part of Kerry—and I returned 
again to the north through the central counties; so that I sawa 
good deal of the country where very small tenancies and spade 
husbandry mostly prevail, and of the counties where there has been 
most agitation. Of that agitation not much was visible to a stranger ; 
but I saw what I could, including something of the land meetings— 
assemblies where the speakers indulged in much tall talk, but which 
then appeared to on-lookers rather slow and dull, for there was no 
opposition to excite much enthusiasm. It was, however, the general 
testimony of the upper classes that an unpleasant spirit was abroad, 
and that the manners and feelings of the people were much changed. 

As I am not going into details of personal observation, I will only 
further here say that the more I have seen of the primitive and 
aboriginal parts of Ireland, the more I am convinced that there is 
foundation for the view I formerly put forth, viz., that down to 
quite modern days the Irish tenants had not completely emerged 
from status tenure and old customary law or ideas founded on 
that law, nor really entered on the stage of social relations which is 
wholly regulated by contract. On several large small-farm estates 
in the West of Ireland I have been shown quite recent records of 
holdings under the name of “Joint Tenancies” and the like, which 
seemed to be clear survivals of the old village community, and 
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which have only been settled in modern fashion by agents now 
living and not yet very old. I more and more, then, believe that 
before the Land Act the relations between landlord and tenant could 
not be treated as simply contract relations. And since the Land 
Act it is patent that certain rights of the tenants being recognised, 
it cannot possibly be said that there is nothing but contract to deal 
with. 

The near view I have had, during this late tour, of the population 
of the western counties has brought vividly to my mind what seems 
to me to be the separate question, preliminary to the land question 
proper—viz., are we to preserve or to seek to get rid of the popula- 
tion of these over-peopled tracts ? Many people say, “ Oh, it’s all very 
well to do what you can for the best of the Irish peasantry, but it is 
madness to do anything that will preserve the warrens where savages 
are bred.’ This feeling is so mixed up with discussions on the 
general question that I would deal with this subject first. Perhaps, 
then, I may be permitted to quote a letter which I wrote when the 
scenes which I had witnessed in the west were very fresh in my 
mind. I said:—*‘ Any one who has seen for himself, as I lately 
have, must be satisfied that there are considerable parts of Ireland, 
in the west, north-west, and south-west, inhabited by a great popu- 
lation, in which, so far as their material condition is concerned, the 
people are as savage as any savages in the world. Whole families 
habitually live in the same room as cows, pigs, and hens ; that is, 
literally their normal condition. They are clothed in rags and 
tatters, and subsist in the poorest way; untidily cultivating very 
small patches of half-reclaimed land, with no implement higher than 
the spade. In great districts that most ancient and widely-spread 
of all machines, the plough, is literally unknown. ‘There is, I 
think, nothing to compare with the condition of these people in any 
part of Europe. It is constantly said with truth that if they were 
excused all rent and a present were made to them of the land they 
cultivate, they would not earn a decent subsistence from it alone. 
So far, then, there appears to be much to support the views of those 
who maintain that these poor and populated parts of Ireland are 
plague-spots on the face of the earth, only to be cured by getting rid 
of most of the population. But there is a great deal to be said on 
the other side. To begin with, if these people are crowded together 
on a miserable soil, not fit properly to support them, that is not 
their doing, but ours. It is the British colonists who have driven 
these Celts from the better part of Ireland till, hemmed in between 
the Saxons and the deep sea, they have taken refuge among the 
bogs, mountains, and rocks where they now are. In the circum- 
stances, they do not so much deserve blame for living so miserably 
as credit for having lived at all. If their cultivation is not so good 
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and tidy as it might be, what could we expect of serfs who have so 
long lived without any rights of property? After all, low as the 
condition of these people is when judged by modern standards, this 
is but primitive man as he has existed ever since he was turned out 
of Paradise. And even in the exceptionally disadvantageous condi- 
tions under which he has lived and multiplied in the West of 
Ireland, his physical type has not degenerated. There is no better 
or more prolific nursery of the human race. Looking from the 
point_of view of our own interests, we may well hesitate much before 
we cut off these sources of fresh vigorous humanity. Does not history 
show that when nations cease to derive fresh blood from their 
sources they begin to decline? We have already dried up one 
of our best sources in the Scotch Highlands. Shall we be 
wise to destroy the Irish sources also? It is like cutting the 
national taproots by which sustenance is drawn from the lower 
soil. Seriously, I do believe that our country would not be what 
it is without supplies of fresh blood. How many of us are there 
whose not very remote ancestors were raised in Highland cabins 
little better than those of the Irish, and had the inestimable 
advantage of freedom from shoes and stockings? And without 
going so far back, what should we do without the Irish labour 
supplied by these populations who, unable to live by the produce of 
their fields at home, eke it out by labour abroad? Take the ship- 
building yards of the Clyde. The skilled labour is done by Scotch- 
men, all the unskilled labour by Irishmen ; and if this may seem an 
elevation of the Scotchman at the expense of the Irishman, the 
latter has his compensation—for while the Scotch labourer is a mere 
landless proletaire, the Irishman has his piece of land and his cabin 
away in Ireland, which he clings to as his home and deems his 
property, which, if he comes from Donegal, really is in a sense his 
property, and, if he comes from Galway, security of tenure may 
transform into a property. After all, the Irishman so prizes these 
things that if he can only keep them he does not envy the Scotch- 
man. On the whole, I come to the conclusion that it really has been 
the best and wisest course to try to preserve and improve these Irish 
rather than to clear them off and get rid of them.” 

_ Perhaps after I had just witnessed this style of life I put 
the matter a little strongly, but in the main I think I am _ borne out 
in the description. In spite of the low mode of life, the temperate 
climate of the West of Ireland is such that the people certainly are 
healthy and abundantly prolific. The experience of the past season 
has shown that things have changed since the old potato days. 
The generous relief afforded to those who had lost their scanty 
crops was certainly very liberally administered—I found universal 
testimony to the fact that suffering had been effectually relieved and 
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there was little or no famine mortality. The worst effect of this 
scarcity is a diminution of the live stock, and that we may hope will 
be replaced. 

This, however, is certain, that since reliance can no longer be 
placed on the potato the people of these western tracts cannot live 
by the land which they cultivate. Those who have in addition good 
grazing may, but not those whose land is mostly arable or bog. That is 
so; but then remember they do not attempt to live by the land alone 
—the men invariably go out for labour, working for some months each 
year with Scotch or English farmers or in other ways. Now in 
many parts of the world we find this class, people who own a little 
land but not enough to live by, and eke out their incomes by 
labouring for others, All over Ireland such people are found. In 
some parts of Scotland (especially in Aberdeenshire and the neigh- 
bouring counties) they are known as crofters; and in the Southern 
States of America I found that many of the negroes had settled into 
this position. Everywhere this kind of half-labourer is very much 
appreciated. Their presence insures the occasional labour which the 
larger farmers require, while they have so much of their own as to 
make them independent self-respecting men, and to give them 
something to work at when not hired for labour, as well as whole- 
some occupation for the women and children. Well, the Irish 
tenants of the west are of this class, but with the disadvantage that 
they are massed together by themselves, and must go long distances 
to get labour. If they were shut up, ignorant and unable to help 
themselves, it might be necessary to move them. In truth, however, 
these people thoroughly know the world. ~Not only is America to 
them a second country, but each one among them has personal ex- 
perience of the fields of labour in England and Scotland. They 
might go from their wretched hovels if they will—they hold them 
entirely from choice. 

One word as to the plan of what is called scattering, that is, giving 
these people more room by offering them land in other parts of 
Ireland. No doubt it is true, as the land leaguers say, that there 
is land enough in Ireland for all the present inhabitants if it were 
fairly divided among them. But whatever we may do for existing 
tenants, it is out of the range of practical politics to suppose that 
Parliament will in these days consent to appropriate the existing 
large grazing and other farms in order to cut them up and portion 
them out by an agrarian law. Then as to waste lands—some people 
in England have a craze on that subject, not remembering that times 
are changed. Down to very recent times the common lands of 
England have been enclosed with a view to cultivate waste. | 
Now our policy is quite the other way; the patriot is not he who 
encloses and ploughs waste land, but he who insists on its being left 
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open. It is not exactly the same in Ireland, but there, too, there is 
little or no land lying fit for cultivation and not cultivated ; the 
tendency is for the plough to recede rather than to advance. This 
only is true, that there is still a good deal of land which may be 
reclaimed from bog by a very slow and laborious process with the 
spade, if sufficient security be given to the small tenant who does such 
work. I believe it never would pay to reclaim the Irish mountain 
bogs, but on the skirts and slopes reclamation is continually going on. 

The spade cultivation, on farms not sufficient to support the 
people, is mainly confined to the counties of Donegal, Mayo, and 
Galway, large portions of which are so situated. In Kerry they have 
more grazing. In all the rest of Ireland, though the farms seem 
very small to our English and Scotch ideas, most of them are quite 
sufficient to support Irish families in the Irish way ; and for my part 
I should never wish to turn these farmers into mere labourers. 
Where spade cultivation prevails many people, who ought to 
know, say the land is unfitted for the plough, though I think there 
is some superstition in this. At any rate, I am assured by very 
reliable men that many of the small spade farmers have suffered 
less in the late bad times than the larger men. 

If it were possible to purchase at a fair price (and not at water- 
company prices) some estates where cultivation is gradually advanc- 
ing on the bog, and some which, having been cleared after the 
great famine, are now found to be less fit for large than for small 
culture, something might be done in a moderate way to facilitate 
scattering; but that, I think, is all. Certainly, however anxious 
colonial speculators may be to get the best of our people, and leave 
the worst with us, I would not be for artificially promoting emigra- 
tion; that goes on sufficiently of itself, and we may find our life- 
blood gone if we too much hasten it. I think we must leave Irish 
over-population to settle itself, as it well may do under present 
circumstances. The fact is, that the Act of 1870 has already settled 
the question in favour of the small tenants. It was then decided to 
protect and secure them in their holdings. Now, all that we can do 
is to give them still greater security and incitement to industry and 
reclamation—to educate them, so far as may be, into cleanlier and 
more decent habits, and to afford them ample freedom to emigrate 
or migrate for labour if they will. As to the suggestion that you 
are burdening those who are bound to support the poor, it is a fact 
that, during the late bad season, in most places the poor-rates have 
been little, if at all, increased. An extraordinary year of want was 
met by extraordinary national and extra-national contributions. If 
this must be so very occasionally, we need not grudge some little 
reparation for past wrongs—such an extreme want will occur but 
very rarely indeed, perhaps once in fifty years. 
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I pass then to the more general tenant-right question. I found 
less change from the days before the Land Act than one might 
perhaps have expected. The truth is, that the effect of the Act is 
rather negative than positive; it has certainly checked the abuses 
and wholesale evictions of former days, and much prevented the 
overriding of custom by bad and unscrupulous landlords, but it has 
introduced little or nothing not before conceded by good landlords. 
It has not yet altogether shut the door to exceptional opportunities 
for harsh treatment by those who look out for such opportunities. 
And with the growth of independent ideas and a new agitation, the 
demand of the tenantry for something more positive has been greatly 
developed in the last few months. 

The Ulster tenants are certainly not likely to keep back any 
grievances they have, and no doubt there will be a plentiful crop of 
objections of detail on both sides with which the Land Commissioners 
will deal. Yet my impression is that it will be found that in the 
main the Act has worked well in Ulster. It is said that secure in 
legally-recognised rights the tenantry live and dress better than they 
did; and in these bad years they may have contracted some debts, 
but they do not seem to have broken down or to have lost capital so 
much as many English and Scotch farmers. I could not hear that 
there was yet much danger of an excessive use of the credit con- 
ferred by property and such disasters at the hands of money-lenders 
as those which have overtaken the Deccan Ryots. I gather that the 
fear of “estate rules” has proved to be somewhat exaggerated, and 
that throughout Ulster the practice is coming pretty near to a general 
acceptance of the three F’s. The main complaints of the tenants 
will be found to be an alleged “eating away” of the tenant right 
by a nibbling process in the shape of enhancements of rent on the 
occurrence of changes of tenancy and the like. And on both 
sides it will, I believe, be generally agreed that the weak point 
of the system is the want of some easily available means of settling 
disputes as to the rent. The “fair rent” is the difficulty. 

In other parts of Ireland it is said that a good many landlords, 
whom the law has forced to concede certain rights of the tenant, 
make reprisals by invading privileges heretofore enjoyed and not 
covered by the new law, such as mountain grazing, turf-cutting, &c., 
for which fees are now exacted. And I believe that a few bad land- 
lords sought to take advantage of the late bad seasons, when the 
poorer tenants could not pay, to get rid of them without compensa- 
tion. Still these things have not been by any means general. Asa 
man of much personal experience, who takes a strong view against 
the agitation, said, “If you could only hang a few agitators ‘and a 
few landlords all might be right.” 

I confess I scarcely think the condition of the agricultural 
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population of Ireland so deplorable as Mr. Bright seems to suppose. 
There was very much that was bad in their situation; a good deal 
has been done to remedy the evils which oppressed them ; there is 
room for doing a good deal more, and it ought to be done. And 
now bad seasons and political agitation combined have brought 
about a great ferment. When I was in Ireland it did not seem to 
me that the people themselves were very excited; some of the land- 
league processions were very like funeral marches ; the most active 
hostility was principally confined to estates where unpopular courses 
had been followed. I am bound, however, to say there seems no 
doubt that in the last few weeks agitations have very rapidly 
advanced, and have more and more taken the shape of large unions 
to resist and reduce existing rents, in which the good landlords are 
confounded with the bad. That is the great difference compared to 
former times—landlords always have been shot, that is nothing new 
—but formerly rents were paid as regularly as in any country in 
the world, now they are not paid. 

Certainly neither the large landlords nor the absentees are 
the worst. Wherever there has been harshness it has generally 
been on the part of smaller proprietors, either purchasers or men 
whose income is narrow enough, and perhaps already encumbered, 
and to whom, from their point of view, loss of rent is almost as 
much want as is loss of food to the peasant. Some of these men 
with strong political opinions, and an idea that tenant right is land- 
lord’s wrong, have pushed things to extremities in Mayo and Galway. 
But the mass of Irishmen and of Irish landlords are accessible to an 
Irish view of things, and I quite agree with those who have said 
that cases of harshness are quite the exception. The estates of great 
and rich proprietors are generally managed on a system which pre- 
cludes individual caprice and vexatious interference. On very 
many of the estates of good and liberal landlords something like the 
Ulster custom has been permitted to grow up—there is a practical 
fixity, a certain freedom of sale, and a disposition to settle fair rents. 
But as in Ulster so throughout Ireland the adjustment of rent is the 
difficulty, it is the want of some authority to arrange disputes on 
that point that is constantly felt. 

Broadly, then, it may be said that the most crying question with 
which it is necessary to deal is the mode of settling the rent—there is 
need of some means of determining what is a fair rent. I am convinced 
that the main line of advance on the Act of 1870 must be in this 
direction—there must be some machinery for public valuation of 
rent. Already the principle is contained in the Land Act. When 
it comes to a question of eviction and compensation, after the land- 
lord has sought to raise the rent, the Court must in the last resort 
decide whether the rent demanded was fair and reasonable or not. 
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What is wanted is a more easy and direct means of getting a 
decision. Often both parties would really be glad to have it settled 
without an eviction and action for compensation. 

Of all the opponents of any interference between landlord and 
tenant the most thorough-going is Lord Sherbrooke. I must say 
that, like every one else, I am astonished how his article in the 
Nineteenth Century can have been written by a man who was a 
member of Mr. Gladstone’s Government. He writes as if he had 
never lieard of the Act of 1870; he does not go the length of 
noticing anything so impossible as compensation for disturbance—all 
the force of his artillery is brought to bear on that compensation 
for improvements which almost all men have admitted to be a 
tolerable part of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill. According to Lord Sher- 
brooke, law is law, and contract is contract—there is no other law 
than the law of the land, the admirable law of England, and there 
can be no relation of landlord and tenant but a pure contract. He 
will not admit that there can be any inequality between contracting 
parties. Ifa man is not ina lunatic asylum he is as good as another, 
and must take all the consequences of his acts and omissions. The 
law gives to the landlord whatever is put on the soil, and it is ridi- 
culous to call it the tenant’s merely because he put it there. 

I cannot but think that after the Act of 1870 and still more after 
the Ground Game Bill of 1880, this reasoning is somewhat out of 
date. As to English law it may be admitted that in England it 
has been elastic enough to cure many difficulties, and ready enough 
to recognise custom, but it conspicuously failed in this respect in 
Ireland among an alien people. 

Before the settlement of 1870 I submitted to the public my views 
of Irish history and tenure,’ and set out reasons for believing that there 
was a law written in the hearts of the people beyond the English 
law. I will not attempt to go into all that again. But before I had 
seen Lord Sherbrooke’s article, I had submitted to some of my 
' constituents a view of Irish affairs which is in some sense the con- 
verse. of his, and without venturing to set it in opposition to so 
great an authority, I may be permitted to reproduce the substance 
of it as follows. 

In my view we can hardly, as some do, attribute all the ills of 
Ireland to the race, for our Scotch Highlanders are of precisely the 
same race, yet they have turned out very differently. I rather 
think that the English mode of treating Ireland may have more to 
do with it. Somehow Scotchmen seem to get on much better with 
the Irish. It seems to me that the English really are the most 
superstitious people in the world—there are other superstitions 
than those of religion. The English have in an extreme degree a 

(1) The Irish Land. ‘Triibner, 1869. 
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superstitious belief in their own laws, in their own political economy, 
in their own land-tenure. In these and other things where they 
differ from the rest of the world they feel sure that they must neces- 
sarily be right, and the rest of the world wrong. So, in dealing 
with the Irish, they have imposed on them institutions after an 
English pattern; they have given them things very good for a 
free self-governing people—a free press, free elections, and free 
juries; but they have not given the one thing the Irish want, viz., 
the land. God made Ireland a bog. ‘The small cultivators have 
reclaimed the soil from the bog and put up houses and fences, and 
done whatever has been done; but the English law said that what- 
ever is attached to the soil belongs to the landlord, and so we would 
not recognise Irish customs. After the great famine of 1847 we 
could see no virtue in Irish remedies. Of all English superstitions 
the most deeply rooted is this, that all evils moral, social, and poli- 
tical, are to be cured by the introduction of capital; so we sold up 
the needy Irish proprietors, transferred their estates to people with 
capital, and thought the Millennium was about to begin. Wealso by 
an Act of 1860 formally abolished all status-tenure, and gave the 
landlord summary powers of ejectment, &c., far in excess of those 
of English landlords, retaining also those singularities of English 
law which are favourable to the landlord. It turned out, however, 
that the Irish were so perverse that even capital would not cure 
them; the speculative purchasers wanted a return for their money, 
and their idea of improvement and profit was either to turn out the 
poor Irish farmers and put sheep and cattle in their place, or to 
raise the rents. The Irish did not like this, and so the last state of 
the country was worse than the first. Murders and troubles arose, 
and then was seen the difficulty of working another English super- 
stition in a discontented country—I mean a unanimous jury. The 
only way to get a conviction under such circumstances was by pack- 
ing the jury, and that was resorted to in the most barefaced way. 
Since Lord O’Hagan’s Act has introduced fairly-struck juries the 
difficulty has become greater than ever. 

The Land Act of 1870 did much to remedy the grievances of 
the Irish people. That Act was admirably conceived, it went as 
far as it was possible to go at the time and wrought a great improve- 
ment. But one thing it did not provide for, and that was the pos- 
sibility of bad times, when, owing to disastrous seasons and importa- 
tions from America, there might be ground for seeking a reduction 
of rent. Yet such has come to pass in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland alike. Where the tenants have rights beyond those of 
mere contract there is need of a settlement of this matter, and the 
Government brought in the Disturbance Bill of which so much has 
been heard, providing that in certain very special circumstances all 
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the rights of the tenants should not be wholly confiscated on account 
of a temporary and inevitable failure to pay rent due to the act of 
God. This principle is recognised in the Roman law, in the old 
Scotch law, in the modern French law, and seems fair enough. This, 
too, is the fact, that if there had been neither law nor agitation to 
prevent the enforcement of harsh demands for rent, the landlords 
would indirectly have very largely profited by the charitable relief, 
and the very liberal relief loans, getting much rent which other- 
wise could not have been paid. However, a panic on the subject 
of the Disturbance Bill arose among landlords—lIrish, English, and 
Scotch—and it failed to become law. To whomsoever the fault be 
attributed, there can be no doubt that the abortive attempt to pass a 
Disturbance Bill and its contemptuous rejection have been most 
unfortunate, have added fuel to the agitation and given strength to 
the great Trades Unions for reduction of rent. With the aid of the 
impetus thus given, Mr. Parnell has probably succeeded in his plan 
of making the landlord as anxious as any one for a settlement. If 
there were before any grounds for Government interference between 
landlord and tenant, those grounds have been so strengthened as 
to make it a necessity. There-is undoubtedly a state of things 
which must be called intolerable, and which can only be settled by 
very large and important measures. Unless we are prepared to 
govern Ireland as a conquered country by means of a great British 
garrison, we must in some shape try to content the people. I my- 
self believe that, as things now stand, we would be a great deal 
better quit of Ireland, and that we only hold it for the sake of 
the English and Scotch colonists established there. Ithink we may 
fairly say to the landlord-colonists, “You must yield something of 
the letter of your strictest rights, or we cannot go on maintaining 
you at so great expense and trouble.” The only way to win over 
the people to conservatism and order, is to distribute property in 
land so widely, that the majority of the community shall be on the 
side of order. Acting on this view very large rights in the land 
have been conceded to the people in every country in Europe—not 
only in revolutionary countries, but within recent years in such 
conservative countries as Austria. Throughout the whole of the 
Austrian States the lands of the peasants have been enfranchised in 
recent years, and when I was in that country last year, all were 
agreed that the system was a complete success. It is only by some- 
thing of the kind that we may so quiet Ireland as to make constitu- 
tional government possible there. 

These were my views a few weeks ago, and I have seen no reason 
to depart from them, in consequence of the increased agitation which 
has since occurred. Whether any practicable measures will really 
quiet the Irish I will not attempt to say. It may be that the only 
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effective means of really uniting Ireland with England would be to 
drive the disaffected away, and resettle the country on English 
principles; but at any rate before resorting to the most harsh and 
desperate remedies we are bound to try other means to the utter- 
most. 

Coming now to the practical question, ‘“‘ What is to be done?” I 
think it is generally understood that any measures to be adopted can 
only follow two main lines; one, that of buying out the landlords 
and establishing a peasant proprietory ; the other, that of giving 
greater security to the tenants without wholly getting rid of the 
landlords. In favour of the first plan there are at present many 
strong influences. Mr. Bright has disclaimed the idea of giving his 
plan of buying out the landlords a universal application, but his 
authority has always been in favour of going a pretty long way in 
that direction. And on this subject there is that meeting of extremes 
which sometimes occurs. Mr. Parnell will have nothing short of the 
abolition of landlordism ; but he prudently suggests that it is better 
to have the land bought than to fight for it, and so while by com- 
bination he would cheapen rents and bring the landlords to beg 
for a settlement, he looks to a purchase scheme as the eventual 
solution. On the other hand the landlords of the south and west, 
and latterly of the north too, have already so far come into his 
views ; they are avid for a voluntary purchase scheme; everywhere 
they speak favourably of a plan which would save them from risks 
and anxieties. There is only one thing which seems to make Irish- 
men tolerably unanimous, and that is the prospect of getting British 
money to settle their differences. 

But, then, who is to find the money to buy the Irish landlords out 
on their own terms? I believe that the British taxpayer cannot be 
called on for more than a moderate contribution, and that while 
some Irish tenants might find the money, the bulk would not. As 
an Irish tenant said to me, “ A scheme for paying off the value of the 
land in thirty-five years may be all very well for my son and grand- 
son, but for my life, and more, with interest and instalments com- 
bined, I shall have to pay more than I ever did before.” 

Even if the financial difficulty were got over, I have some doubts 
whether an Irish peasant proprietory is so simple an arrangement as 
some people seem to suppose. Besides the necessity for a complete 
reform of our law of real property to make it applicable to small hold- 
ings, there is a still more important question, Could you form in a day 
the institutions necessary for the self-management of a people of very 
small farmers? It is like the bundle of sticks—united these people 
may do well; separately they will hardly be able to carry on. 
Throughout Europe and Asia the village or communal system exists 
and supplies the machinery of co-operation. In Ireland that has 
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ceased to be; the landlord has taken the place of the communal 
organization ; the people have no cohesion. Perhaps some estates 
have already been so well “striped ” and roaded and main-drained 
by landlords that independent small owners might work together 
without much clashing. But on very many estates disputes about 
interlacing patches and rights of way and water and other things 
would be endless; and there would be no means of bringing the 
people together to carry out common objects. 

On the whole, the impression I have formed is that it would not 
do to attempt the immediate wholesale creation of full-fledged 
peasant proprietors, and that recourse must be had to improving and 
extending the provisions of the existing Land Act. The programme 
must in the main be founded on the “three F’s,” with auxiliary 
purchase clauses under which much freehold would, I hope, be 
gradually acquired. That seems to be the feeling of almost all 
practical and impartial Irishmen who do not view the matter either 
from an agitator’s or from an English point of view. 

A certain fixity of tenure, freedom of sale, and determination of 
fair rents are not inconsistent with leaving considerable functions to 
the landlord, such as he still has in Ulster. An Irish landlord 
generally omits many of the functions of an English landlord; but 
then he has, in dealing with a much larger number of tenants and 
much more complicated conditions, other functions which he may 
continue to fulfil, till in the fulness of time the tenants have further 
progressed towards complete property and self-government. 

In any plan for giving something of the nature of three F’s, 
regard may well be had to our Indian experience. There is a curious 
identity in the questions which arise in India and Ireland. In India, 
too, these questions are very burning, and it cannot be said that there 
is agreement about them, but some things are now pretty well settled. 
Our early Indian administrators, following native ideas, were very 
sensible of the claims of the Ryots to protection, and when Lord 
Cornwallis and his advisers gave a permanent settlement to the 
Zemindars, they also provided fixity of tenure at fixed rents for all 
resident Ryots, as clearly laid down in the laws of 1793. That was 
the legal status of the tenants ; but there was no record of individual 
holdings and no adequate machinery for enforcing the law, and in 
practice the rights of the Ryots came to be very much invaded. In 
later days, too, English ideas of the relations of landlord and tenant 
have much more prevailed—such complete fixity has not been given 
in our later settlements, and in some of the more recent provinces 
the provisions for the protection of the tenants have been very much 
restricted indeed. However, the laws of the Bengal Presidency (in the 
larger sense), where landlords are chiefly found, still give a large 
measure of fixity, the nature of which I will briefly state. A sort of 
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compromise was arrived at in 1859. The rights of the Ryots of 
1793 having been much obliterated, the great question was, whether 
the privileges accorded to resident Ryots at that time extended to 
modern resident Ryots. It was settled that fixity of rent should be 
confined to those who could claim back to 1793, but a right of occu- 
pation or fixity of tenure, subject to a variable rent, was recognised 
in all who had held as ordinary resident Ryots for twelve years— 
the usual Indian term of prescription. These Ryots were declared 
entitled to hold at a fair rent, and it was enacted that the existing rent 
should be deemed to be fair till the contrary was shown. The land- 
lord was to be entitled to sue for enhancement of rent if the tenant 
held at rates below the established customary rates of the neighbour- 
hood, and also if the productive powers of the land or the value of 
produce had been increased otherwise than by the labour and at the expense 
of the tenant. Incase this is shown, the landlord can demand an 
increase in proportion to the increase of value, but so that, all things 
considered, a fair and equitable rent is not exceeded. The tenant can 
claim an abatement of rent on grounds the converse of those on 
which an increase is demandable. 

There have not been wanting, in later days, Englishmen and 
English-educated natives who have denounced this settlement as an 
invasion of landlord rights, but its main principles have been main- 
tained, and I do not think any one would now seriously propose to 
abrogate them. The principles on which a variable rent is regulated 
seem very applicable to Ireland. 

In the North-West Provinces and most of the Indian territories 
acquired in the present century there is a regular field survey and 
complete record of holdings, but throughout the older provinces of 
Bengal proper and Behar this is wanting, and it is necessary to 
ascertain particulars in each case as it arises. 

In Ireland fixity of tenure and free sale are very much linked 
together. There might be fixity of tenure without free sale, but 
there can hardly be free sale without fixity of tenure—you could 
not recognise a saleable property, and yet leave the landlord free to 
take it away when he likes. In so emigrating and migrating a 
country the right of free sale has assumed a chief importance. 
While I think that we need not force emigration, I quite feel that 
farms are so frequently insufficient in size, and the people are some- 
times so much crowded, that it would be very undesirable to give a 
fixity of which a man could not divest himself without sacrificing his 
rights altogether. 

Supposing that, as I expect, the decision is to make the 
three F’s the basis of the new programme, the question is whether 
privileges such as those now enjoyed in Ulster should simply be 
extended to the whole of Ireland, or whether fixity is still to be 
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aimed at by indirect means. To those who say that there is no 
reason why the present tenants should receive certain rights in land 
more than any other Irishmen, nor why they should be allowed to 
sell what some of them never bought, the answer is that the object 
is not to divide the land of Ireland as a common patrimony so as to 
do justice to all, but the practical one of giving peace and conserva- 
tism to Ireland; it is a question of expediency rather than of the 
rights of man. And as the tenants and their families, and those 
who supply and adhere to them, are the great majority of the people, 
anything that will content them will secure these objects. 

It must be admitted, however, that the varieties of tenure and 
circumstances in different parts of Ireland are such that there would 
be much difficulty about a law giving to all alike fixity and free sale. 
In cases where the landlord really has done all that an English 
landlord does, it would be hard to deprive him of his rights. And 
the arguments in favour of concessions to small tenants do not apply 
to the larger commercial farmers holding on pure contract tenancies. 
Perhaps, then, it might be enough to advance in the lines of the Act 
of 1870, and to try to attain more complete practical fixity in that 
way. I would so amend the Act by the light which the Commission 
will throw on it as to remedy any hardships which are still found to 
exist. It might be provided, as in the Bill of 1880, that when great 
calamity occurs, causing such complete loss of crops that a fairly 
provident tenant could not pay his rent, eviction shall not be allowed 
without the usual compensation for disturbance less the arrears of 
rent due. And again, following out the suggestion which came out 
of the discussion of the Disturbance Bill and the principle contained 
in the present law, the landlord should in every way be permitted 
and encouraged to absolve himself of all liabilities by according 
permission to sell, not when the calamity has come and no one will 
buy, but in quiet times. 

As the converse of this, I would propose the following method of 
securing a more practical fixity to all tenants who have any sub- 
stantial claim to it, while excluding those who have not. I would 
enact that in every case of voiding a tenancy, whether by dis- 
turbance by the landlord or voluntarily, in case there shall be 
awarded to the tenant compensation equal to or exceeding two 
years’ rent, he shall be entitled to claim in lieu thereof fixity of 
tenure and free sale. The effect would be that in most cases of long 
possession, and in all cases in which considerable improvements have 
been made by the tenant, this claim will be allowed; while in 
cases in which the Court deems that the tenant is not entitled to any 
large compensation for disturbance, or in which a tenant leaving 
voluntarily has made no considerable improvements, and in regard 
to large tenancies holding under special contracts, the right would 
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not accrue. I think this would give in all suitable cases a qualified 
fixity and right of sale such as prevails in Ulster. I understand the 
qualification to be that the landlord may buy up the tenure for full 
value, under certain circumstances, and may exercise a veto on a 
purchase on the ground of reasonable objection to the purchaser, to 
be stated to and sustained before the tribunal charged to decide in 
case of dispute. So much I would maintain in favour of the landlord 
and no more. 

Then, most important of all, I would declare that in every case 
in which the tenant has any right to compensation under the law 
(that is, in fact, in all cases except those of large tenants holding 
under special contract), the tenant is entitled to hold at a fair rent, 
and that in case of dispute either party shall be entitled to call 
in a public authority to decide what is a fair rent. I would 
have it that the existing rent should be deemed to be fair till 
the contrary is proved. When it is called in question the deci- 
sion should aim at determining a fair letting value, exclusive of 
the tenant’s improvements, with due regard to all the previous cir- 
cumstances of the tenure, and with fuir allowance and margin for 
vicissitudes of seasons, risks, accidents, and outgoings—in fact, it 
should be such a rent as, on the principle of “ live and let live,” the 
tenant might reasonably be expected to pay in all seasons, except, 
perhaps, a very extreme year of failure and famine. When a fair 
rent is once settled, either by tacit acceptance of the existing 
rent or after contention, I would limit the right of the landlord 
to future enhancement of rent in accordance with the Indian 
rule. The enhancement should not exceed the proportion in which 
the productive powers of the land or the prices of produce have been 
increased otherwise than by the labour or at the expense of the tenant, 
and always within the limits of a fair rent, on the principles above 
described. The tenant would have the right to claim abatement of 
rent on similar grounds. : 

It is a question to my mind whether there should not be an imme- 
diate general survey and valuation of the country. I admit the 
advantage of standing on existing arrangements, but the present 
disposition to appeal to Griffiths’ valuation is very general, while it is 
now admittedly a good deal out of date and unequal. I doubt whether 
the claim to refer to Griffiths will be got rid of without a fresh survey. 
It is a doubtful point, too, whether a claim to remission in years 
of total failure and famine should be an acknowledged part of the 
system, even after the right of sale has been conceded. As I have 
already said, that has been the rule in jurisprudence designed for 
a people in the stage in which the Irish now are. In India there 
has lately been a reaction of opinion against our attempt to throw 
the risk of seasons too much on the Ryot. At this moment, in Ulster, 
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as a matter of fact, a certain remission has almost invariably been 
given on account of the excessive bad seasons. Even in Scotland 
farmers show an increasing disinclination to accept all the risk fora 
long period. On the other hand, there is the fear that Irish tenants 
will too readily take advantage of a loop-hole of this kind, and it 
may be said that occasional voluntary remission is one of those 
functions which it would be well to leave to the landlord. 

It is part of the Ulster system, and should be a part of any 
extended system of the kind, that the tenure is absolutely hypothe- 
cated to the landlord for the rent. He will always be entitled to a 
first charge for that in case of a sale. 

When we have established the principle of fair rents fairly adju- 
dicated, the next step to aim at would be fired rents. If that could 
be arrived at, it would be an enormous gain both to landlord and 
tenant, sdving all the complications and difficulties which no doubt 
attend the question of a fair but variable rent. The advantages of a 
permanent settlement are so great that I should not despair that the 
parties might themselves arrange it, the tenant paying a reasonable 
fine in consideration of the fixing for ever of his fair rent. Still 
better would it be if he could buy up a portion of the rent so as to 
leave a margin of value—a property to the tenant and a security to 
the landlord. So much do I feel this that I for one would be willing 
to aid such an operation with British money. No one is more opposed 
to a wholesale buying out of the landlords at a high price, but in 
consideration of past injuries I would make a moderate contribution. 
Perhaps in the case of the smaller tenants we might go so far as to 
say, that to any arrangement approved by a Commission for fixing 
the rent in perpetuity and reducing it to the extent of, say one- 
fourth, the British Treasury might contribute to the extent of one- 
half the fine paid. 

For anything beyond that we must look to a gradual process by 
which the more saving and industrious farmers might in the end 
acquire complete peasant property. But I cannot get over a very 
great distrust of any scheme for the acquisition of the rights of the 
landlords by the State by voluntary arrangements. Even any scheme 
of purchase on what might seem fair terms might be very deceptive. 
Suppose the State were willing to give twenty years’ purchase and 
no more, the result would be that the bad estates would be thrown at 
our heads, and the landlords would keep the good ones. However 
we view it the plan of State purchase means the coming into the 
market of a new bidder with his pockets full of money, with the 
inevitable result of raising values. It comes then to what I have 
already said, that I would make any such purchases merely auxiliary 
to other measures. I would confine such operations to liberal assist- 
ance to tenants willing to buy and to very exceptional purchases by 
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the State. In these cases I would strictly confine the purchase- 
money to bond-fide selling value, and would utterly repudiate all 
plans for giving a landlord the same income from consols which he 
now derives, or should derive, from a precarious Irish rent-roll not 
paid. 

No doubt it is impossible to attempt to satisfy the agitators; they 
do not want to be satisfied. The critical question, to my mind, is 
whether the landlords will accept a reasonable compromise. I think 
they had better do so, on the principle that half a loaf is better than 
no bread. If they do not, the situation is becoming impossible— 
we are getting sick of this Irish subject, and may be tempted to 
cut them adrift altogether. 

If a fair compromise is arrived at and accepted the landlords may 
reasonably claim that effect should be given to it; and there, no 
doubt, may be the main difficulty in case of continued resistance. 
I feel, with Lord Granville, that there is great need for such a per- 
manent modification of the English law in Ireland as will give both 
justice to the peasants and security to others. I will not here 
attempt to discuss the subject of coercion, but only say this, that 
it seems to me the question is not so much whether the law is to be 
enforced as how it is to be enforced. In case of an organized project 
of rebellion, the suspension of the Habeas Corpus and shutting up 
the leaders might be very effective, but to deal with the resistance of 


a people such as we are now experiencing I believe that such a crude 
measure would be very ineffective. Much more careful and con- 
sidered amendments of the law will be required before the end is 
attained. ‘To devise an effective system will indeed be no easy task 
those on whom the burden lies are very little to be envied. 

Grorcr CAMPBELL. 





ETIENNE DOLET.' 


Tue emphatic word in the description of Etienne Dolet as “the 
Martyr of the Renaissance ”’ is the last word. Other martyrs there 
were and many; but they were martyrs of the Reformation. Servetus 
and Giordano Bruno were martyrs of philosophy, or of free thought ; 
Dolet stands, in Mr. Christie’s presentment of him, as the solitary 
martyr of the Renaissance. That is to say, he was not a martyr to 
any set of opinions or peculiar dogmas, but to that general tendency 
which we all understand to be denoted by the term—become familiar 
to our age—the Renaissance, that tendency of which Erasmus was 
the literary representative, and for which, had Erasmus been as 
indiscreet as Dolet, he might have shared Dolet’s fate. 

It is to his tragical death in a cause—our cause, and at the hands 
of a party which still exists, and which, if not so powerful just now 
as it was in 1547, may easily become so—that Dolet’s story owes the 
interest that it has still after three centuries, The man himself is 
not very remarkable, and not at all attractive. But besides his cruel 
end, the name of Etienne Dolet has been kept above the waters of 
the great ocean of oblivion by the accident of its being associated 
with Rabelais. Rabelais and Montaigne are, to the eyes of the 
French literary world, the two great luminaries of the sixteenth 
century. Every corner of their lives, and every person who was 
ever connected with either of them, is still the object of the lively 
curiosity of the French investigators. The name of Dolet is enveloped 
in the Rabelaisian amber, and thus excepted from the instinctive 
antis@h*, which the French, like all people who know no language 
but tg mother-tongue, feel for all those humanists who wrote in 
Latin, and not in the vernacular. Nor was Dolet’s connection with 
Rabelais only momentary. In the autumn of 1534 they were 
together at Lyons in close intimacy and friendship. None of 
Rabelais’ biographers omit to mention his sending to Dolet from 
Rome the receipt for the mysterious Garum, and they all quote two 
of Dolet’s Latin poems, where mention is made of Franciscus Rabe- 
lesius, “the glory of the healing art.” Though Dolet’s friendship 
with Rabelais terminated in a quarrel (the fault entirely on Dolet’s 
side), yet it was not till Dolet had immortalised his own name by 
putting it to an edition of La Plaisante et Joyeuse Histoyre du grand 
géant Gargantua, which he brought out from his press at Lyons. 


(1) Etienne Dolet, the Martyr of the Renaissance: a Biography. By Richard Copley 
Christie, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford, Chancellor of the Diocese of‘ Manchester. 
1880. , 
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For Etienne Dolet was a printer and publisher, often, indeed, 
himself writing the books which he printed. He not only published 
the edition above mentioned of “ the book called Rabelais,’ but also 
three editions of the works of Marot. It is owing to this cireum- 
stance, viz. his having published for Rabelais and Marot, that his 
other books, mostly Latin, are sought after and bought up by 
French collectors. For though Dolets have never, like Aldines 
or Elzevirs, been declared to be “ game ”’ by general consent of the 
bibliophiles, nor have been even ranked in the lower category of 
“ground game,’ along with Stephenses and Plantins, yet they are 
always eagerly bought up at high prices. And while none of the 
eighty-three different editions which issued from Dolet’s press 
between 1538—1544 are common books, some of them are especial 
varieties, some existing only in a single copy, while of others, again, 
there is not now one copy extant. Mr. Christie does not tell us 
by what accident his interest in Dolet’s press was first aroused. But 
for many years it was his amusement, while engaged in the severe 
duties of an active profession, to collect the specimens of Dolet’s 
printing press. He then became the owner of the most complete 
collection ever made of these rare volumes, of some of which he 
possesses the only copy ever known. 

Here Mr. Christie, if he had been animated by the true spirit of 
the collector, should have stopped. He should have locked up his 
books in a glass case, printed a catalogue of them (for private distri- 
bution), and taken them out occasionally to dust them. Instead of 
this he began to read his treasures! His attention was necessarily 
drawn to the incidents of Dolet’s life. As, besides innumerable 
articles in their dictionaries, the French have produced two special 
biographies of Dolet, it might be supposed that all that could be 
known about him had been: told. The mere perusal of ‘Dolet’s 
books, however, soon revealed to Mr. Christie the unsound and 
superficial character of the Lives of Dolet, written by Née de la 
Rochelle in 1779, and by M. Boulmier in 1857. M. Boulmier is 
content to transcribe his predecessor, and both of them write without 
having taken the trouble to read the books of the subject of their 
memoir. For the only sound piece of original work in illustration 
of Dolet, we must go back to Michel Maittaire, who in 1720 devoted 
to Dolet one hundred pages of his Annales Typographici. Maittaire 
has there collected every passage he could find in the writings of 
Dolet where the writer speaks of himself, and many references to 
him in contemporary authors. But Maittaire wrote in Latin, and, 
besides, was contented with heaping together his extracts without 
any order or arrangement. 

Thus Mr. Christie has opened up a corner of the history of the 
French Renaissance, which is new relatively to the English reader, 
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and much of which is new absolutely in itself. Upon this frag- 
ment of history, the ten years from 1534—1544, Mr. Christie has 
thrown a flood of light, partly by his accurate statement of the facts 
in themselves, partly by indefatigable research into collateral events. 
In Mr. Christie’s five hundred pages there is not one which can be 
called ‘‘ padding,” and from all tall writing he is manifestly averse. 
No magnificent generalisations or frothy rhapsodies, such as the 
Renaissance is usually supposed to require from its students, will be 
found here. But from the patient toil which the pursuit of each 
minute fact has demanded, Mr. Christie has known how to win a 
picture of literary life in France during the ten years: 1534—1544, 
which is far more instructive than all the large views which a 
Renaissance expert can develop from his own consciousness. 

Dolet, as I have said, is not in himself an attractive figure ; his 
adventures are few, and not picturesque. The interest of his career 
lies in the spirit and animus of the persecutions he endured or 
brought upon himself by his wilfulness and indiscretions. Personally 
he may be said to have deserved them all, as an ill-conditioned boy 
at school magnetically attracts the ill-usage that is going. Dolet is 
always running his head against some wall, or wilfully fizing some 
train of gunpowder. To show what the walls were which hemmed 
in thought and action, and to analyze the gunpowder which was so 
plentifully lying about in 1540, is a task the proper performance of 
which sheds no little light upon the general history of the time. 
And it is in these detailed studies that we can best learn even the 
general course of history. What Professor Sayce has said of language 
is true also of history, that the age for telescopic views is over, and 
that we have now to begin the microscopic task of studying the 
minute details. It is only in the details, when these are placed 
under sufficient light, that we can see the general features of the 
age. 

Vahlen, in his Laurentius Valla, says that the humanistic litera- 
ture of the Renaissance lies still buried in the manuscript-rooms of © 
Italian libraries. This is less the case in France, where the destruc- 
tion of written documents has been going on always on an enormous 
scale. Mr. Christie’s authorities have chiefly been printed books, 
especially those of Etienne Dolet himself. These are difficult to find 
anywhere, and not at all to be found in England. The public 
cherishes a vague notion that the British Museum contains “all old 
books.” This is far from being the case. It is impossible for any 
one to write upon the sixteenth century by aid of the national library. 
But, as I have said, there are special reasons why Dolet’s are rare ; 
and when they are found, being written in Latin, on obsolete topics, 
they have to be minutely searched for the grains of personal allu- 
sion embedded here and there in dense masses of mire and. clay. 
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One unpublished source, however, Mr. Christie has been fortunate 
enough to light upon. The library of Toulouse contains the corre- 
spondence of Jean de Boysone, professor of law in the university of 
that city, and afterwards councillor in the parliament of Chambéry. 
The series of letters commences in 1532, and extends over the suc- 
ceeding twenty years. It contains De Boysone’s correspondence not 
only with Dolet himself, but with the whole circle of south of France 
humanists, Pierre du Chatel, Rabelais, Arnoul du Ferrier, Guil- 
laume Bigot, Alciat, &c. This volume has been of great use to 
Dolet’s biographer, not so much by supplying facts or events, in 
which it does not seem to abound, but in furnishing the keynote of 
the characters of the men, and of the situation created for them by 
popular passion and the dominant superstitions. Besides the 
De Boysone volume, Mr. Christie has used a MS. volume of Latin 
poetry, another of French “dixains,” contained in the same library, 
many of them supplying biographical details. 

The life of a Latinist, extracted with indefatigable pains from 
such sources, may be not unnaturally supposed to be a learned work, 
intended only for the learned. Certainly neither learning nor 
research have been spared in the preparation of the book. But let 
me hasten to conciliate the English reader by adding that his 
interests have been carefully studied and provided for throughout. 
Especially has the biographer felt that though his bibliographical 
details may be what will be most prized by the savant, yet that 
general interest could only be claimed for the special illustration 
which Dolet’s private misconduct affords of the public sentiment and 
social fetishes of his country and nation. Some of Mr. Christie’s 
best pages are those in which he draws, always founding each state- 
ment upon an original authority, pictures of Toulouse and Lyons, 
pictures not topographical to the eye, but of social pressure, of that 
atmosphere of popular sentiment which hung over the south of 
France, having its centre of depression in Toulouse. 

There was a time when Languedoc had been the most smiling and 
prosperous province of France; and Toulouse, its capital, the centre 
of life, joyous and lighthearted, and of an intelligent civilisation not 
to be met with out of Italy. This civilisation had given umbrage to 
the Church, which allowed no initiative but from itself. The popu- 
lation of peaceful and industrious peasants was massacred in cold 
blood by armies of barbarians, sent against them under the banner of 
the cross by the fathers of Christendom. But the crusade was 
successful, Civilisation was stamped out, and the old joyous life of 
the South crushed. Toulouse became the home and capital of igno- 
rance and bigotry. It was at Toulouse that the infamous Inquisition 
was founded by 8. Dominic, and Languedoc was the only province 
of France in which it ever established its authority. After the 
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Place Maubert in Paris, there was no spot of ground in France where 
so many eminent persons were burned alive as in the Place de Salins. 
Toulouse anticipated the S. Bartholomew by a general massacre of 
Huguenots in 1562, and in 1572 supplemented the work by the 
butchery of three hundred Protestants, who were led out of prison 
and killed one by one by eight students of the university, while 
three suspected councillors of the Parliament were hung in their 
scarlet robes in the court of the palace. 

It was at Toulouse that Vanini was burnt alive, and Calas broken 
on the wheel. These facts are well known to history. But Mr. 
Christie adds to the long catalogue of ecclesiastical crime, the almost 
incredible statement that a child of nine years of age was tried and 
condemned to be burned alive for heresy by the Inquisitor-general at 
Toulouse in 1611. The university of Toulouse became only organised 
ignorance, and reflected the gross passions and besotted bigotry of 
the priests and the populace. Any tincture of literature was enough 
to cause a regent master to be suspected ; and to be suspected in a 
denominational university is enough to insure loss of place and 
forfeiture of privileges. 

If there was any city in France which Dolet ought to have 
shunned more than another it was Toulouse, and it was precisely at 
Toulouse that he chose to establish himself. There was no reason 
whatever for the sclection, except that fascination which the candle 
exerts upon the moth. Mr. Christie hints that it was the reputation 
of the school of law in the university, which, he says, was the most 
celebrated at that time in France. But before 1532, the year in 
which he arrived at Toulouse, Dolet had resolved to renounce the 
profession of law, and to devote his life to humanistic studies. 
Specially he had dedicated himself to a comprehensive work on the 
Latin language, of which he had already, at twenty-two, conceived 
the plan, and of which he lived to publish two folios under the title 
of Commentarii Lingue Latine. For the study of classics, and 
especially of Latin, which all through the Middle Ages had been a 
familiar instrument, but now first began to be an object of investiga- 
tion, Toulouse offered no advantages. In this home of routine 
lawyers, where texts and precedents reigned unquestioned, Ciceronian 
Latin was suspicious, and the style of Bartholus alone acceptable. 
This was well enough known to Dolet, who had been brought up in 
Paris under Nicolas Bérauld and among the Ciceronians, and had 
afterwards passed by Padua and Venice, where he had come within 
the fascination which such humanists as Simon of Villanova and 
Giovanni Baptista Egnatio exercised upon youths just awaking to 
the charms of classical style and literary form. 

For style, and literary form, and the beauty of harmonious language, 
was the aim and ambition of the early school of French hunianists. 
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They followed in the steps of the Italians and not of Budé. Budé 
was, for his age, an anticipation of the later school of Scaliger and 
Casaubon—the school of learning and research, not of style. Budé’s 
Latin was the Latin of a German, or, as Erasmus said, of a Flemish 
printer. The influence of Italy, as in art so in letters, was in this 
decade, 1530—1540, the dominant influence in France. This passion 
for realising the harmonies and shades of verbal expression was 
known at that time under the name of Ciceronianism. This Cicero- 
nianism was not, as the histories of literature are apt to represent, a 
pedantic attempt to copy the style of the Roman orator, but a genuine 
movement of the Renaissance towards beauty and finish. The 
historians have been misled here by Erasmus’ well-known dialogue 
“ Ciceronianus,” and by having construed his burlesque literally. 
For a young man on fire with literary enthusiasm, and the 
ambition of a Ciceronian, Toulouse, the focus of ecclesiastical barba- 
rism, was a most unsuitable abode. All that Dolet cherished or 
ambitioned was here held in contempt or hatred. The antagonism 
was not long in breaking out into open manifestation. At Toulouse, 
as in other universities, the scholars formed clubs or associations 
among themselves for social purposes, and the protection of their 
interests. Each nation had an annual féte day, on which an orator, 
elected by vote, made a speech reviewing the events of the preced- 
ing year. Dolet had only been a year in Toulouse when he was 
chosen president of the nation of the French, so the students from 
the north of the Loire were called in opposition to those from the 
southern provinces, who were indiscriminately styled Gascons. 
Much license of personal satire was always allowed to the terre filius of 
a mediceval university. Had Dolet confined himself to the ordinary 
vulgarities and scurrilities which pass for wit with the herd of rude 
students, nothing more would have been heard of his speech. But, 
with his usual indiscretion, he chose to launch out against the 
Parliament, the highest authority of the city and university, aiming, 
not at the personal foibles of individual magistrates, which might 
have been tolerated, but against their ordinances. He abused the 
city of Toulouse and slighted the Gascons generally for their barba- 
rism and grovelling superstition. In a second speech, delivered not 
long after the first, he repeated and enhanced his invectives, and he 
now went to the extreme length of making an attack upon the 
favourite pastime of the Toulousans, that of burning heretics alive. 
It is remarkable that Dolet does this in the name of humanity and 
common reason, and not as sympathizing with the reformed doctrines. 
It is not merely that he solemnly protests his orthodoxy—many did 
this, and did it with sincerity, who were yet in secret inclined to 
Lutheran heresy—but it is abundantly clear that Dolet’s bosom had 
never been visited by the spirit of pietism, and that, like a true 
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humanist, he was wholly indifferent to theological disputes, which he 
regarded asa waste of those powers of the mind which might be 
given to the study of the classics. The zeal he displays in this 
oration is purely humanistic zeal, and the ill consequences to him- 
self which followed from it justify Mr. Christie in styling Dolet 
“The Martyr of the Renaissance.” 

It is no wonder that the utterer of sentiments so irritating and so 
contemptuous towards not only the authorities but the public opinion 
of Toulouse, should be made to know that one young man of three- 
and-twenty cannot with- impunity be wiser than everybody else. 
The wonder is that some months elapsed before Dolet, as the in- 
evitable consequence of his oration, found his way into the dungeon of 
the city, and that when there he was released after an imprison- 
ment of a few days. Knowing how justice went in those times, we 
might be sure that this easy escape implied the intervention of 
powerful friends. And so it was. Even at Toulouse the spirit of 
refinement and the new learning had found an entrance. Not only 
had a few—five or six—of the more distinguished students caught 
the classical contagion, but at least two persons of age and position 
sympathized with the intellectual- movement. These were Jacques 
de Minut, first president of the Parliament, and Jean de Pins, Bishop 
of Rieux. By the influence of these friends Dolet got out of prison, 
but, like Blanqui, he could not keep out. He was on the point of 
being again arrested for some fresh outbreak—what, Mr. Christie 
does not explain—when his friends again saved him by getting him 
hastily out of the city to a secret retreat in the country, from which 
he made his way on foot, as a beggar, to Lyons. 

The pages in which Mr. Christie draws a picture of Lyons as a 
literary centre in the first half of the sixteenth century, only second 
to Paris, are among the most interesting in his volume. In this city, 
where Dolet arrived, August, 1534, he found a freer atmosphere than 
in ecclesiastical Toulouse, as well as occupation upon the printing 
press of Sebastian Gryphius ; and from this time, and for the remain- 
ing twelve years of his life, Lyons was Dolet’s home. Two visits to 
Paris of no great length, and a flight to Italy in 1544, leave him 
ten years of hard literary work. But from this time must be 
deducted two imprisonments of about fifteen months each, for even 
in liberal Lyons Dolet could not conform himself to what was 
expected of a peaceable citizen. 

His work at Lyons consisted partly in passing books written by 
others through the press, partly in writing books on his own account. 
The two occupations were not so separable from each other as they 
are now in the sixteenth century, when to be a printer was to be a 
member of a profession which was occupied with the promotion and 
spread of literature and science. Of the works written by himself 
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the most considerable, and that to which he looked to create his 
reputation are his two volumes entitled Commentaries on the Latin 
Tongue. Itis a work of immense labour, its compilation having 
occupied him more than ten years. It cannot, however, claim to be 
regarded as a work of learning, still less as a contribution to Latin 
philology. It is, in fact, nothing more than a phrase book on a 
gigantic scale, calculated to assist young writers in acquiring the use 
and idiom of that which the grammarians have called the golden 
age of Latin style. It is a stylist’s book, and nothing more. It 
seems to have had little circulation out of France, and even in France 
its vast bulk led to its speedy displacement by cheaper abridgments. 
To the biographer of Dolet the book is interesting through the 
numerous details respecting his own habits of life and opinions which 
are scattered through its pages, in the manner afterwards practised 
by Henri Etienne. One such abridgment, prepared by Dolet him- 
self, has survived in use in schools and colleges down to our own 
day, having passed, in whole or in part, into the dictionaries of 
Nizolius and Facciolati. It is illustrative of the taste in reading of 
the sixteenth century that his most popular book was a translation 
of Cicero’s epistles; of this there were at least twenty-eight editions 
before the end of the century. 

After having for some time superintended the press of Sebastian 
Gryphius, Dolet set up as a printer on his own account. Of the 
books published by him “ Apud Stephanum Doletum,” the larger 
number are in Latin, and therefore now neglected by all except 
collectors. Of such as are in French the most notable is his edition 
of Gargantua and Pantagruel. Of this rare volume two copies only 
have occurred for sale in our time, and the copy last sold fetched 
only the very modest sum—for a Rabelais—of £200. It is charac- 
teristic of Dolet’s lawlessness: that this reprint of his friend’s work 
was a piratical edition. It is well known that the definitive text of 
Rabelais, as revised by the author, was that of the edition of 1542, 
brought out at the press of Francois Juste at Lyons. This edition, 
though by no means an expurgated book, is yet marked by the 
softening of those passages which had given umbrage to the Sor- 
bonne ; such, e.g. as substituting ‘“boire rustement” for “ boire 
théologalement.” We may imagine Rabelais’ irritation when he 
found his friend Dolet bringing out, without his sanction or know- 
ledge, in the very same year—1542—a pirated edition, with all the 
obnoxious passages and expressions retained, yet stating on the title- 
page that it was revised and enlarged by the author himself. 
Mr. Christie tries to apologise for this piece of impudent rascality ; 
but it is characteristic of Dolet, and is one of the many pieces of 
misconduct which, though we cannot say that they deserve hanging, 
yet seem not unnaturally to lead up to the gallows as their climax. 
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When swift fate did overtake Dolet, at the age of thirty-eight, it 
was not for crime, whether venial or capital, nor even for such a 
violation of the laws of honour and friendship as he had been guilty 
of towards Rabelais. On 3rd August, 1546, he was hung, cut down 
still breathing, and burnt in the Place Maubert, Paris, under a 
sentence which pronounced him guilty of blasphemy, sedition, and 
selling prohibited and condemned books. Of the truth or value of 
the charges affirmed by the sentence, the reader may judge by the 
following specimen, which occupies the largest space in the proces. 

In Dolet’s translation of the platonic dialogue, Aviochus, occurs 
this passage: “Quand tu seras décédé, elle ne pourra rien aussi, 
attendu que tu ne seras plus rien de tout.” The last clause in the 
Greek original may be rendered in English, “for you will have 
ceased to exist.’’ Dolet’s translation, therefore, though it may not 
be literal, is, as to substance, a correct reproduction of the sense of 
the dialogue. Yet these three words “rien de tout ” contributed in 
no small degree to Dolet’s death, and seem to have formed the sole 
ground of the charge of blasphemy, one of the three counts of the 
indictment upon which the sentence of death was based. It may 
be necessary to say that the first president of the Parliament of 
Paris, before whom Dolet was tried, was Pierre Lizet, one of the 
worst scoundrel bigots of the Catholic reaction, to whom Dolet must 
have been hateful, as combining in his own person the character of 
printer, scholar, poet, and philosopher. 

That such a man should have suffered a cruel and ignominious 
death for the crime of correctly translating Plato is too horrible. 
It is, therefore, a relief to the mind to recall the wilful past of the 
victim, to remember that for the ten years previous to the catas- 
trophe Dolet had been an incessant law-breaker; that he had twice 
been found guilty of capital offences ; twice condemned to death by 
the courts of Lyons; and that he had been rescued as often upon the 
representations and by the influence of powerful friends. Instead 
of showing gratitude to these friends for their exertions, he quar- 
relled with all of them, acted basely towards at least one of them, 
and claimed the credit of having got off by his own eloquence or 
ingenuity. I think it is hardly possible to deny that Dolet was 
what M. Baudrier calls him, “ Mauvaise téte et mauvais coeur.” On 
the other hand, it is equally true that far greater offenders than 
Dolet went at large and unchallenged if they abstained from pro- 
voking the resentment of the clergy, or ostentatiously espoused the 
side of the hollow and hypocritical orthodoxy of the day. 

Mark Parrison. 
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“ Freepom of Contract,” which has played so large a part in recent 
political and social reforms, and which may be said to have been 
the watchword of economical progress, seems, from recent discus- 
sions, to be passing into the ranks of the party of resistance. It has 
been invoked in opposition to many proposed or accomplished 
changes—to legislative interference with employment of labour, with 
insurance, with carriage of goods and passengers by sea and land, 
and with the relations of landlord and tenant, and even with the 
present law of entail and settlement. The cry of those who oppose 
change is, “Let us alone: let each person do the best he can for 
himself: let him make his own contract, and you will have the best 
results for himself and for all.’’ There is something suspicious 
about this ery when we find it used by those who were the last to 
receive the doctrines of Free Trade ; who have steadily opposed the 
removal of obsolete and mischievous restrictions on freedom of 
speech and action, and who are even now, to use Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s phrase, the party which represent the militant rather 
than the industrial type. We are tempted to suspect that there is 
some fallacy in the use of language, and that when we hear 
“Freedom of Contract” so loudly and repeatedly invoked, it is 
‘Freedom for those who are in possession to keep what they have 
got, and to do what they like with their own;” in other words, our 
old and respectable friend, the sanctity of vested interests. 

But no sound economist will deny that there is a real and funda- 
mental truth which underlies the doctrine of Freedom of Contract, 
and that it is the recognition of this truth which has led to the 
great industrial reforms of the present century. I believe that this 
truth may be stated, in its most general form, as follows :—‘ Each 
grown person of the average European type under a reasonably 
good and strong government is likely to do better for himself in 
matters of gain and profit than the government or other persons are 
likely to do for him; and, consequently, the best thing to do for 
him is to leave him free to use his mind, his body, and his property 
as he finds best for himself.” Hence the recent conquests of 
political economy. Our first economists found capital and labour 
hampered by a set of restrictions, due partly to obsolete survivals of 
organizations once useful and necessary, partly to false theories, and 
partly to the ever-active selfishness of monopoly; and in abolishing 
these restrictions and in giving free scope to individual self-interest, 
they have effected a great triumph for mankind. 
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It so happened, moreover, that the restrictions thus removed were 
restrictions on the power of free bargaining, restrictions by which 
the workman was prevented from taking his labour, and the manu- 
facturer his goods, to the best market; so that the victory thus 
gained was naturally represented by the phrase Freedom of Con- 
tract. 

If this phrase has since been misused and misunderstood—if, as is 
so often the case with a newly acknowledged creed, the words have 
become a shibboleth—if it is worshipped as a fetish, and applied 
without a distinct understanding of its true meaning and definition, 
there is the double danger, first, that it will be applied where it 
ought not to be applied; and secondly, which is the more serious 
danger, that its misapplication will provoke a reaction in which the 
real truth involved in it may be lost sight of and neglected. 

It is, therefore, important to determine what we really mean by 
the phrase “ Freedom of Contract,” what the action involved in 
these words comprehends, and what are the limitations to which 
this freedom is and ought to be subject, whether for the purposes 
of political economy or in the still broader view of sense and justice. 
In trying to do this I shall have to appeal to a set of ideas which 
are rather legal than economical: but we shall find that the legal 
principles involved are consistent with and throw light upon 
economical considerations. In fact, law has preceded political 
economy, and the limitations by which lawyers have prevented the 
obligation of contract from becoming an instrument of injustice are 
limitations which are no less applicable to contracts when con- 
sidered as a means of furthering the production and distribution of 
wealth. 

Freedom of Contract is, then, not simple freedom of action or 
disposition. This is a point of vital importance. Contract involves 
obligation, which is the opposite of freedom. When a man makes 
a contract he gives up a portion of his freedom; he binds himself 
by a promise to another person to do or not to do certain things ; 
and this promise, if binding in the eye of the law, is one which 
society, with all its crushing and overwhelming power, will compel 
him to perform. To use the words of a recent book of authority, 
“Every person not subject to any legal incapacity, may dispose 
freely of his actions and property within the limits allowed by the 
general law. Liability on a contract consists in a limitation of this 
disposing power by a voluntary act of the party which places some 
definite portion of that power at the command of the other party to 
the contract. So much of the contractor’s individual freedom is 
taken from him and made over to the other party to the contract.” * 
Freedom of Contract is, therefore, a very different thing from the 


(1) Pollock on Contracts, p. 187, 2nd ed. 
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freedom of action and disposition which I have referred to as 
forming the basis of modern political economy. So far from the 
doctrine of contract being identical with freedom, it is pro tanto the 
reverse. So far from its being non-interference on the part of the 
State with individual action, it is interference of the most subtle, 
searching, and overwhelming kind. It brings the whole weight of 
the social fabric upon the man who has bound himself by a promise. 
His freedom consists in being able to make or to abstain from 
making a binding promise. But when he has made it, the State 
uses its whole despotic power to compel or prevent his free action. 
No wonder, then, that care should have been taken to prevent the 
abuse of such a power. The law of contract—a branch of law which 
is ever growing in importance, in magnitude, and in complexity—is, 
in fact, a statement of the limitations which it has been found 
necessary to impose on absolute Freedom of Contract, the definitions 
of the conditions under which, and of the manner in which, a man 
may make such a promise as the law will enforce. 

The great difference between the system of free contract and the 
system which it replaced lies, not in the absence of obligation, but 
in the substitution of a self-imposed obligation for an obligation 
imposed by some external power. The progress made in the last 
hundred years has consisted in the abolition of a great number of 
the restrictions which, whether in the form of feudal, tribal, or 
family relations, of trade guilds and their rules, or of the protective 
industrial systems of modern Europe, made a large part of each 
man’s obligation depend, not on his own individual choice, but on 
certain rules and relations laid down and determined for him by 
society, by custom, and by law. ‘The substitution of the rights and 
duties arising from the free contract of the individual for the duties 
arising from status and relation is one feature in the history of that 
development of the individual which in the domain of law has been 
so well illustrated by Sir H. Mayne, and which is no less marked 
in the domains of political, of social, and religious liberty than in 
that of political economy. 

But great as have been the advances made by virtue of this 
principle, it is obviously absurd to suppose that individual freedom 
can be absolute and universal, or that it- can ever become the only 
principle by which human society is regulated. Society involves 
organization, ¢.e. subordination and regulation. 

In the case we are considering, viz. Freedom of Contract, we have 
seen that what has been done in this direction is not to abolish 
obligation, but to substitute for an obligation devised by custom or 
law an obligation self-imposed by the individual. But there are, 
and will always be, many cases in which self-imposed obligations do 
not answer the purposes of society ; and there are many others in 
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which the individual cannot impose, or ought not to be allowed to 
impose, obligations on himself. In such cases the law has always 
declined to recognise Freedom of Contract; and it is the limitations 
thus imposed which I now proceed to consider. 

If we look into any book of law on the subject of contracts, we 


shall find that it is treated under such’ heads as the following, 
viz. :— 


The essential elements of a contract, i.e. those things without 
which it cannot exist. 


The persons able (and consequently those who are unable) to make 
a contract. 

The forms necessary to make a contract binding. 

The consideration without which a promise is not binding. 


The persons affected by, and consequently those unaffected by, a 
contract. 


Unlawful contracts. 

Contracts which it is impossible to perform. 

Contracts which are void or voidable by reason of mistake, mis- 
representation, or undue influence. 

Contracts of imperfect obligation, i.e. contracts on which, for 
various reasons, the law gives no remedy. 


It will be observed that all these heads have one element in 
common, viz. they are all elaborate definitions of the conditions 
under which the law will, and consequently of those under which it 
will not, enforce what purports to be a contract or agreement ; and 
my object in the following observations will be to show, so far as 
space will permit, how under each head of limitation the law has 
been compelled by considerations of justice and by the exigencies of 
society to place restrictions on contract. 

It will not be necessary for me to discuss the various de- 
grees of disfavour with which the law regards contracts which it 
does not enforce. Whether they are made actually criminal, so 
as to render the parties liable to punishment ; or are prohibited and 
altogether void; or are simply without remedy; or are capable of 
being rescinded, and voidable at the option of one of the parties, is 
immaterial for my purpose. In all these cases there is no binding 
contract, and consequently freedom to make a binding contract does 
not exist. 

Nor is it necessary to distinguish between ancient law and modern 
law, or between judge-made law and statute law. In both are to 


(1) I have taken this and much more from Pollock on Contracts—a book which goes 
far to redeem our books on legal subjects from the reproach, often too well merited, 


that they are a mere farrago of cases; and which is well worth reading, not by lawyers 
only. 
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be found limitations more or less questionable, but in both are to be 
found sound and living principles. The action of courts of justice 
is perhaps even more interesting for our present purpose than modern 
statute law, since that action shows how long and how constantly 
the notions of justice and of expediency have, without interference 
from the legislature, led men to the restriction of contract obliga- 
tions where they were seen to outrage or invade the fundamental 
principle of individual liberty. 

For my purpose it will be more important to distinguish between 
the class of cases where the “ Freedom of Contract” of any given 
person is limited with a view to the interests of the public, or of third 
parties, or of the other party to the contract; and the class of cases 
in which it is limited in the interest of that person himself. Some- 
times it is difficult to distinguish between these classes of cases, and 
in some instances both grounds of limitation are combined; but the 
distinction is important, because the latter class of cases shows how 
much care the law has taken to prevent contract from over-riding 
that freedom of action and disposition which, as we have seen, is a 
still more fundamental principle than that of Freedom of Con- 
tract itself, and with which Freedom of Contract is too often 
confounded. 

I will take first, then, the case of restraints or limitations which 
have the interests of the public or of third parties in view. 

First of all, we have the rule that no one can bind himself to do 
an act which is positively forbidden by law, or which is so connected 
with such an act as to be part of the same transaction. The for- 
bidden act may be a murder, or the obstruction of a highway, or 
the sale of a sack of coals otherwise than by weight; but all are for 
this purpose on the same footing and equally illegal. 

It is needless and impracticable to point out how various may 
be the different kinds of dealings which law positively forbids; 
but, among recent instances, may be mentioned Slave-trading ; 
enlistment of men and equipment of ships for the purpose of 
making war on a friendly power; insurance without interest; the 
issue of bank-notes, &. &c. They illustrate how little scruple 
modern legislature has in putting an absolute stop to contracts, when 
the transaction is such as to inflict injury on others, to endanger the 
public peace, to cause scandal to public morality, or to do other 
public or private mischief. 

But, secondly, the law goes much further in the same direction. 
It refuses to enforce a great number of agreements which are not 
contrary to positive law, but are said in vague language to be con- 
trary to morality or to public policy. The former are probably 
confined to cases where the object of the contract is illicit cohabi- 
tation of man and woman, or future separation of husband and 
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wife ; but the latter embrace a large and ill-defined class of cases, 
and may at any time be extended. Of contracts which have 
been held void on this ground may be mentioned contracts for 
the purpose of trading with the enemy; of carrying on hostilities 
against a friendly nation; of inducing a legislator or a judicial or 
executive officer to act partially or corruptly for the sale of offices ; 

for the assignment of public salaries ; for shifting a criminal prosecu- 
tion or an elution petition; for tatenfewence with the due course of 
justice in civil cases; champerty and maintenance; agreements 
for giving up the custody or education of children; insurance 
of seamen’s wages; agreements in restraint of marriage, and 
agreements in restraint of trade. These two latter, as well 
as agreements for illicit cohabitation and future separation, have 
regard to the interest of the parties who attempt to bind themselves, 
as well as to that of others, and I shall recur to them later on. 
The very existence of a jurisdiction enabling courts of justice to hold 
transactions or dispositions of property void simply because in the 
judgment of the court it is against the public good that they should 
be enforced, although the grounds of the judgment may be new and 
unknown to existing law, is a very remarkable fact. It is contrary 
to the tendency of modern thought and legislation, which, when 
interfering with freedom of contract, generally seeks to do so under 
well-defined rules. One of the ablest of modern judges* has thus 
spoken of this branch of the law: “It must not be forgotten that 
you are not to extend arbitrarily those rules which say that a given 
contract is void as being against public policy, because if there is 
one thing more than another which public policy requires it is that 
men of full age and competent understanding shall have the utmost 
liberty of contracting, and that their contract when entered into 
freely and voluntarily shall be held sacred, and shall be enforced by 
courts of justice. Therefore you have this paramount policy to 
consider, that you ought not lightly to interfere with freedom of 
contract.” This is most true and valuable as a criticism of the 
doctrine in question; but, nevertheless, the existence of such a doc- 
trine is important as evidence of a sort of consciousness that there 
must be a limit to Freedom of Contract, which is constantly varying 
with varying circumstances, and that there ought to be some juris- 
diction, ition in the courts or the legislature, to see that this 
limit is properly observed, and is capable of extension whenever it 
may be found necessary to extend it. 

There is a third class of cases in which the law, with the 
object of preventing injury to the public, or to the other party to 
the contract, enforces the contract only when made in accordance 
with certain rules and restrictions. As examples of this may be 


(1) The present Master of the Rolls. 
VOL. XXIX. N.S. E 
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mentioned the laws which regulate the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
of cattle, of gold and silver plate, of gunbarrels, of explosives, of 
chain cables: which regulate the mode of building houses; the 
management of streams and watercourses; the carriage of passengers 
by land and sea; the employment of seamen, of miners, and of 
factory labourers, &c., &c. It is by no means necessary to defend 
all these restrictions. Some of them may be as foolish as others are 
wise and necessary. But they show how wide has been the inter- 
ference with contracts, whether of sale or of employment, where 
it has been thought that special conditions were necessary for the 
protection of the other party to the contract or of the public. 

Connected with the last is a fourth class of cases in which men are 
prohibited from any dealing at all in the way of their trade or busi- 
ness, unless they first prove certain qualifications or procure an 
official license, and in which their legal competency so to deal is 
made to cease altogether whenever the qualification or license is 
withdrawn. The following is a list of these cases, so far as I have 
been able to make them out :— 


Apothecaries Goldsmiths 

Attornies Marine-store dealers 
Barristers Mercantile Marine officers 
Brewers Pawnbrokers 

Brokers Physicians 

Chemists Publicans 
Chimney-sweepers Seamen 

Clergymen Surgeons 

Conveyancers Tobacco sellers 


Game-dealers 


In the case of some of these. persons it has been thought necessary, 
in the interest of those who deal with them, that they should possess 
certain qualifications; in the case of others it has been thought 
necessary, in the interests of the revenue, or of public morality, or of 
legalised sport, that there should be a hold over them, in the shape 
of a power to take away their licenses. In many of them, and 
those the most important, the conditions are such as to prevent 
women from dealing at all. But in all of them the law has not 
failed to interfere with freedom o { occupation and of contract by 
imposing a preliminary condition when the interests affected by 
those occupations appeared to the legislature to be sufficiently im- 
portant or powerful to require such interference. It is to be observed 
that in the cases in which these conditions and restrictions are 
imposed for the sake of the other party to the contract, the assump- 
tion is that the other party has not the knowledge or power to 
protect himself without aid from the law; in other words, that the 
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relation between the parties is such that the elements of a binding 
contract with full and free and intelligent assent do not exist with- 
out such aid. 

There is a fifth large and increasing class of cases in which the 
law does not hesitate to define the terms of a contract of sale, and to 
prohibit other terms. I refer to the case of great parliamentary 
undertakings in which, in consideration of privileges amounting to 
monopoly, or something like it, Parliament imposes on the sellers of 
certain commodities or utilities strict conditions of price, supply, &e. 
Such are gas companies, water companies, dock companies, railway 
companies, tramway companies. In this case, again, the ground of 
interference is the absence of freedom in the other party. One of 
the two parties is in a position to dictate his own terms, and the 
legislature consequently makes the contract in the interest of the 
other party. 

Finally, there is a class of cases in which mere convenience is held 
by all civilised nations to be a sufficient ground for restrictions on 
individual freedom. The most striking instance of this is, perhaps, 
the series of laws which govern money and the currency, and which 
in effect provide that there shall’ be certain lawful money; that 
values shall be measured in the terms of this money; and that no 
money other than that provided by the State shall be made or used. 

Another instance of the same kind is to be found in the laws 
which provide statutory weights and measures, and which forbid 
contracts to be made except in terms of such weights and measures. 

Another instance of less importance but equally striking is the 
law which regulates cab fares. Here the ground of interference is 
simply to prevent the waste of time and trouble which would arise if 
a bargain were to be made on each occasion. 

One curious instance may be mentioned becauses it raises a ques- 
tion of economical principle. There is a conflict of opinion between 
Common Law and Chancery as to the extent which should be 
given to the power of fettering land by covenants running with 
the land. In the case of covenants made by the owner of land 
with the purchaser of a neighbouring portion, courts of law 
have held that such obligations are merely personal, and that 
they do not bind a subsequent owner; and they have so held on 
the economical ground that an owner of ground ought not to be 
able to fetter the future enjoyment of it, and to make it subject 
to new burdens or obligations at his fancy or caprice. Courts 
of equity, on the contrary, looking not so much to general 
freedom of enjoyment as to contract obligations, have held that the 
successors in title are limited in the use of the land bythe covenants 
of their predecessor. It is obvious that if such a power were exer- 
cised capriciously and universally enforced, great economical incon- 
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venience might ensue. But courts of equity would probably escape 
from this consequence by means of the discretion exercised in the 
well-known case of the Duke of Bedford v. the Trustees of the 
British Museum, that, namely, of refusing to enforce a contract 
where the circumstances under which the contract was entered into 
have wholly changed. 

I come now to the second of the two classes into which I have 
divided the subject; that, namely, in which the law interferes 
with the freedom of one of the parties to a contract, in the interest 
of that party himself. 

First among this class of cases may be mentioned those in which 
the law recognises no ability to make a binding contract, because the 
status of the party is such as to preclude the notion of that free, full, 
and intelligent consent which is essential to a binding promise. 

For instance, an infant’s power of binding himself is very limited. 
He can bind himself for the supply of necessaries ; by marriage with 
consent of parents; and by marriage settlement; and in some cases 
the court will make a contract for him. He is liable, too, when an 
act of his has caused injury to others. But beyond this he is not 
allowed to bind himself by contract. 

Again, a drunken man or a lunatic cannot, strictly speaking, make 
a contract at all. He may be liable for necessaries, and he may be 
bound by a contract made with a person who had no reason to 
suspect his condition. 

In both these cases the law practically prohibits contract, because 
one essential element of a binding contract—full, free, and intelligent 
consent of one of the parties—is wanting. 

The case of a married woman is peculiar and interesting. Origin- 
ally her property, as well as her debts, became her husband’s, and 
she was incapable of contracting at all. By degrees the Court of 
Chancery established the practice of settling property through the 
medium of trustees to her separate use, and as a consequence treated 
her as capable of owning and dealing with the property thus specially 
settled on her. In this way she acquired certain rights of contracting 
and consequently of binding herself with respect to that property. 
But as it was supposed that she must be under the influence of her 
husband, and that if she were enabled to deal with her property like 
any other owner, she would deprive herself of it for his benefit, the 
lawyers invented a check in the form of a “restraint on anticipa- 
tion,” by which she was prevented from anticipating, by assign- 
ment or otherwise, the income of her property in her husband’s 
lifetime. Thus the married woman was originally without Freedom 
of Contract; she was then made free to contract by a special 
method, and for a limited purpose; and then, in order that this 
freedom of disposition might not be used so as to limit her future 
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freedom, it was itself taken away from her during her coverture, and 
she was confined to the enjoyment of her income as and when it became 
payable to her. Recent legislation has given the married woman 
further power over Ker own wages and earnings. Under these cireum- 
stances it is obvious that the law is in a growing and changing 
condition. It will not be complete until the married woman is 
recognised as having perfect freedom of contract with respect to 
everything which is her own, in whatever manner she becomes pos- 
sessed of it. Difficulties there no doubt are arising out of the common 
household and common life, and out of the natural influence exer- 
cised by the husband. But these difficulties are scarcely greater 
than those with which the law has successfully coped in the case of 
ordinary partnerships, and in the case of contracts made under 
undue influence ; and analogies are therefore not wanting by which 
the difficulties of giving Freedom of Contract to married women 
may be solved. 

But the principle involved in the cases of infants, lunatics, and 
married women is carried much further. The law generally, and 
the Court of Chancery in particular, have always recognised in the 
fullest sense that behind the apparently fundamental doctrine that a 
contract must be performed, lies the still more fundamental principle 
that each contracting party must be free; é.c. that he must, in 
undertaking the obligation, be an intelligent, free, and voluntary 
agent. Where a contract has been made under a misapprehension 
of the essential circumstances of the case, it will be set aside ; still 
more where it has been made under absolute physical constraint, or 
under the threat of some illegal oppression. But courts of equity 
go further still. The following are passages from judgments or 
books of authority in which their action is described :—‘‘ The 
question to be decided in each case is whether the party was really 
a free and voluntary agent. Any influence brought to bear upon a 
person entering into an agreement or consenting to a disposal of 
property which, having regard to the age and capacity of the 
party, the nature of the transaction, and all the circumstances of 
the case, appears to have been such as to preclude the exercise of 
free and deliberate judgment, is considered by courts of equity to be 
undue influence, and is a ground for setting aside the Act procured 
by its employment.” “If it is once established that a person who 
stands in a position of commanding influence towards another has 
obtained an advantage from him while in that position, it will be 
presumed that in the absence of rebutting proof that advantage was 
obtained by means of that influence ; and it is not necessary for the 
party complaining to show the precise manner in which the influence 
was exerted. Compulsion or fraud is inferred from an existing 
relation of dominion on the one part and submission on the other.” 
Habitual influence is presumed to exist as “ a natural consequence 
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of the condition of the parties.’”’ These doctrines have been applied 
to the cases of parent and child, guardian and ward, spiritual 
adviser and advised, doctor and patient, and to many others, but it 
is not confined to them. The court refuses to limit this class of 
cases by definition, and expresses its deliberate intention to apply 
the doctrine whenever the circumstances are analogous. ‘ Undue 
influence,” it is stated, “may be inferred whenever the benefit is such as 
the taker has no natural or moral right to demand, and the granter 
no rational motive to give.’ ‘ Where there is a very marked in- 
equality between the parties in social position or intelligence, or 
the transaction arises out of the necessities of one of them, and 
is of such a nature as to put him to some extent in the power of 
the other, a court of equity will be inclined to give much more 
weight to suspicious circumstances attending the formation of the con- 
tract, and will be much more exacting in its demands for a satis- 
factory explanation of them than when the parties are on such a 
footing as to be presumably of equal competence to understand and 
protect their respective interests in the matter in question.” “ A court 
of equity will inquire whether the parties really did meet on equal 
terms; and if it be found that the vendor was in distressed circum- 
stances, and that advantage was taken of that distress, it will avoid 
the contract.” 

I have quoted the above passages at some length because they 
show that courts of equity have gone great lengths in interfering 
with actual contracts by grown-up persons, and that they have done 
this in the cause of freedom itself. The words thus quoted as 
established legal principles might be used as arguments in favour of 
many of the statutes, existing or proposed, which are said to limit 
Freedom of Contract. . 

The application of these doctrines to the sale of reversions is a 
curious instance of the mixed tendencies of our law. Sales of 
reversions were formerly set aside if it could be only shown that 
the consideration was inadequate. ‘This is now altered; but the 
courts still set aside such sales unless the purchaser can show that 
the transaction was perfectly fair. In this they have been 
influenced not only by the modern principle, that a contract to be 
binding must be freely and intelligently made, but by the feudal 
notions, that such sales were a fraud on the ancestor who made the 
settlement and created the reversion, and that they would be 
injurious to the continuance of the great families. A wholesome 
modern doctrine was thus exaggerated in its application for the pur- 
pose of protecting quasi-feudal interests. 

In the case of contracts for personal service, the effect given to 
them by law is specially limited. No person can bind himself by 
any contract at all with servile incidents, such as unlimited contro] 
over person or property. By the French liw indefinite contracts of 
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service are not allowed. And though English law allows such econ- 
tracts, it does not, unless in very exceptional cases, give any remedy 
by specific performance for the breach of any contract of service. 
The only remedy is in damages. 

Again, a contract in general restraint of marriage is void; and 
though this doctrine may have been derived from ecclesiastical views 
concerning marriage which do not now prevail, it may also be jus- 
tified on the modern principle that no one has a right to give up his 
freedom in a matter of so much importance. According to the law 
of France, promises to marry are held not to be binding, “comme 
portant atteinte a la liberté illimitée qui doit exister dans les mari- 
ages;” and if the present Solicitor-General’s Bill should pass, 
English law will agree with the French in refusing to give damages 
for the breach of such promises. 

Again, it is a well-known doctrine of law that contracts by 
which a man binds himself not to exercise a lawful profession, trade, 
or business are invalid. The doctrine is founded partly on the 
ground that such restraints prevent the public from getting the 
services of the men who would thus bind themselves, and that they 
tend to monopoly; but partly also. on the ground that the contracting 
party ought not to be allowed to injure himself by tying his own 
hands. Thus a contract, cither for a strike or a lock-out, cannot be 
enforced at law; and it is only recently that combinations to control 
wages have ceased to be punishable as crimes. Even the exception 
to the general rule, which gives effect to a contract not to do 
certain specified work within a certain specified area and under 
certain specified circumstances, is referable to the same principle of 
freedom which dictated the original rule, since without so binding 
himself a man exercising any particular trade or profession would 
not be free to sell and obtain the best price for his business, his skill, 
or his knowledge. 

Again, contracts by which a man promises not to enforce his legal 
rights before the ordinary courts are invalid. 

Again, under the well-known Statute of Frauds there are many 
ordinary dealings in which a man is not allowed to bind himself, 
except with certain specified formalities. 

Again, no man can so bind himself as to avoid the consequences 
of bankruptcy ; and bankruptcy puts an end to all contracts. It 
does so partly in order that all persons who have contracted with 
the bankrupt may be dealt with equally ; but partly also in order 
that the bankrupt himself may, become liberated from old obligations 
and become free to begin business again. 

Again, no man can so bind himself as to avoid the effect of the 
Statutes of Limitations, under which, after a limited time, every 
executory contract he has made ceases to be enforceable. The real 
ground for these statutes is probably to be found, not so much in the 
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alleged maxim, “ Interest reipublicw ut sit finis litium,’”’ as in the 
doctrine which, as we have seen, pervades the whole law of con- 
tracts, viz. that, when the State undertakes to enforce a voluntary 
obligation, it will take care that in so doing it does not unduly 
abridge individual freedom. 

I scarcely know on what ground to put the anomalous and ex- 
ceptional case of physicians and barristers, who are precluded from 
making any binding contract for their fees. As regards physicians, 
the rule is a statutory rule, but made at the instance of the pro- 
fession; whilst in the case of barristers it is a rule made by the 
lawyers themselves. It certainly is not in the interest either of the 
public generally or of those who employ barristers that such a rule 
should exist ; and I am disposed to think that we must look upon it 
as arule which is adopted by the profession because it enables them to 
claim their fees before they do their work, and thus prevents any 
inquiry whether they do it. This is certainly not a case in which the 
law interferes to protect persons who are unable to protect them- 
selves. 

But, to return to the main subject, numerous statutes have re- 
stricted free contracts by particular persons and in particular trades 
on the ground that the persons so restricted are not in a position to 
protect themselves. 

Thus the law has restricted the working of women and children in 
factories and in mines, whilst under the recent Education Acts the 
employment of children in agriculture and in other occupations is 
also seriously restricted. 

Under the Truck Acts stipulations by workmen in various trades 
and manufactures to be paid otherwise than in coin are made void. 

Wages of miners must not be paid in a public-house, and in certain 
cases must be paid according to the weight of the minerals. 

In the hosiery manufactures wages must be paid in coin and 
without stoppage; whilst a bargain to deduct for frame rents is 
forbidden, and even involves a penalty. 

No set-off is allowed against the wages of factory workers except 
to the extent of damage done. 

In the case of seamen the contract of service must be made and 
put an end to in a particular way before a public officer; certain 
stipulations concerning the seaworthiness of the ship and concerning 
the provisions, health, and accommodation of the seamen are made 
compulsory by law: the seaman is not allowed to sell or assign his 
wages ; and he is now forbidden to stipulate for an advance of wages 
secured by a written promise to pay on condition of joining his 
ship. It will be remembered that the latter prohibition, which has 
become law in 1880, was thrown over in 1877 by the late Prime 


Minister on the specific ground that it interfered with freedom of 
contract. 
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The case of the Deccan peasants is extremely interesting. In that 
case the English Government had, by making the tenure of the 
peasant certain, by making his rent fixed and moderate, and by 
making his interest in his land assignable, much increased his power 
of disposition. On the other hand, the English Government had 
also simplified and extended the operation of the law by which effect 
is given to contracts. The effect of this increased “ Freedom of 
Contract” was to enable the peasant to borrow money freely on the 
credit of his land, and ultimately to place him in the power of the 
money-lender. The remedy adopted in 1879 was, in the first place, 
to throw certain precautions and restrictions round the making 
of contracts for loans; in the second place, to restrict the 
remedies for debt against the person and land of the debtor; and, in 
the third place, to give to the courts of law very large powers of 
modifying and setting aside contracts. Freedom of contract was 
abridged because it had led to bondage. 

It is unnecessary to give further illustrations. It is beyond all 
doubt clear that, whether we look to the course of general juris- 
prudence, or to legislation, ancient or recent, our law and other 
civilised laws are in the habit of prohibiting contracts, of taking 
away the power of enforcing them, and of subjecting them to special 
compulsory conditions, in the case of any persons whose power to 
bind themselves might, if unrestricted, expose them to injustice or 
oppression ; in other words, when the freedom of contract is likely 
unduly to limit or destroy personal freedom. 

Freedom of Contract, looked at from a legal point of view, is 
therefore hedged in by limitations on every side; some in the 
interest of the public; some in the interest of third parties ; some 
in the interest of the other parties to the contract; some, perhaps 
most of all, in the interest of the contracting party himself. 
So fundamental are these limitations that they must be looked 
upon, not so much as exceptions to a general rule, as definitions 
of the essential elements of a contract. The legal notion of a 
binding contract comprises the following elements :— 

1. Perfect freedom of action in both the contracting parties. 

2. Knowledge of the circumstances in both the contracting 
parties. 

3. Mutuality, or, in legal terms, consideration. 

4. That the thing contracted to be done shall be possible. 

5. That it shall be lawful. 

6. That it shall not be such as to injure the legal- rights of 
others. 

And it will be seen that out of these elements may be evolved, 
or upon them may be based, almost all, if not all, of the limitations 
which I have been discussing. 

Before attempting to apply these principles to actual cases, it is 
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desirable to notice one fallacy by which we are often misled. 
The great legal principle which governs the cases we have been 
considering is, that free and intelligent consent is of the essence of 
such a contract as the law will enforce. This is entirely at one with 
the economical principle, which relies on free and intelligent choice, 
dictated by self-interest, as the most efficient agent in the production 
of wealth. In cases where there is no such free and intelligent 
consent, no such free choice, the essential elements are wanting which, 
in the eye of the law and political economy, give sanction to con- 
tract obligations. But we are constantly in the habit of assuming 
that this free choice and consent exists where there is really no 
choice or consent at all, and no intention of consenting; and the 
habit is fostered by the fictions to which lawyers, in their 
custom of referring all obligations to contract, are constantly resort- 
ing. We have no right to assume, as we constantly do, that, in 
matters which have become habitual, each person does or can 
exercise free choice wherever he makes what is termed a contract. 
Life would be intolerable if he did. Nine-tenths of the consequences 
of all our dealings are fixed for us by practice and by custom, and 
we are as unable to escape from these consequences as if they were 
enjoined by a specific statute. When we undertake the duties of an 
office or a situation, when we engage a servant, when we take a rail- 
way ticket, when we send a package by land or sea, when we insure 
our lives, our houses, our ships, or our goods—in short, in almost 
every dealing of life we subject ourselyes to a series of conditions 
and consequences many of which we do not and cannot know, and 
from many of which, did we know them, we should be absolutely 
incapable of freeing ourselves. And yet, whenever a question arises 
in the law courts as to the effect to be given to any of these con- 
ditions, the question which the lawyers put to themselves is almost 
always, ‘‘ What did the parties mean ?” and the conclusion at which 
they arrive is justified or even sanctified in their eyes by the 
assumption of an implied promise, when, if the truth were told, in 
nine cases out of ten the parties had no meaning about it at all, 
having never contemplated the contingency which has arisen. And 
even if the question were put in the more plausible form, “ What 
would they have intended if they had foreseen the contingency ?” 
it is still open to the observation that they might not, and in many 
vases would not, have been free agents in the matter. To say that 
a man must be held to have dealt with a view to all the consequences 
which law or habit or the general dealings of men attach to such 
dealings, may lead to the conclusions which justice and convenience 
require. But to say so leads us too often to ignore the fact that he 
did not as a matter of fact have these consequences in view, and that 
very often he could not have escaped them if he had. 

The case of landlord and tenant affords an excellent illustration. 
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By the law of England the tenant takes the risk of storms, of bad 
seasons, of eviction by an enemy—in short, of inevitable accident. 
This is put by our lawyers on the ground of the intention of the 
parties ; and no doubt is, at the present time, in one sense properly 
so put, since the tenant, when he takes his lease, knows what the 
law is. But when the case was first decided it is in the highest 
degree improbable that there was any such intention. The parties 
probably had no intention at all, and the courts might without any 
violence to contracts have decided the other way. As a matter of 
fact the civil law, and other laws which have followed the civil law, 
do decide this question in a different way; and the practice of 
English landlords, who constantly give back part of their rents to 
their tenants in bad times, shows that, in spite of the habits 
engendered by a well-settled law, the real intentions of the parties 
are something very different from those which our law has attri- 
buted to them, and which, when appealed to, it enforces. 

It is quite possible that the conelusions of the law may be 
right, although arrived at by the fiction of an intention or a promise 
which never existed; but the real absence of such an intention or 
promise is all-important when those conclusions are questioned on 
the ground of justice, and when they are defended on the ground 
that they are the result of the free and voluntary action of the 
parties. It is well that we should remember that habit, custom, 
analogy, regulate a large part of our doings, and are the real founda- 
tion of a great part of ourlaw. Asin the beginning they generally 
spring from convenience, they probably effect this better than any 
direct action of the legislature; and when they become inconvenient 
or unjust, they can be moulded to circumstances more easily than 
a positive rule of law. But there are cases where habit and custom 
and the legal consequences attached to them become too strong and 
too firmly fixed to be altered by individual effort, however much 
justice or convenience may require an alteration; and in these cases 
a new law, which alters them and determines them afresh, may be 
an interference justifiakle—not so much on the wide ground that 
convenience justifies interference with freedom—as that freedom 
itself calls for the interference. At the same time it must not be for- 
gotten that it is a difficult and delicate task to alter by statute the 
established and well-known incidents of an ordinary contract, and 
that it is a still more delicate task to make the alteration compulsory. 
Such a task should only be undertaken where there is little or no 
chance of the evil curing itself. But what I contend for is that this 
difficulty should not be increased by the assumption that these 
incidents are necessarily themselves the results of the free action of the 
parties; or that interference with them must be interference with 
free action. It may be so, but it may also be the contrary. , 

It was my object to conclude the above analysis with a short 
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summary of the principal reasons which justify interference with 
contract, and an application of these reasons to the cases which have 
recently attracted attention. But the reasons in question are so 
many and various that it is not easy to state them in any simple 
form, and the following attempt to do so and to apply them to 
existing problems of legislation must be looked upon as illustrations 
only. 

I need scarcely refer to cases in which the legislature has 
interfered for the purpose of altering the existing legal incidents to 
a contract, leaving the parties free either to adopt the altered law, 
by allowing it to take its course, or to adopt other stipulations if 
they please. It is obvious that here there is no interference with 
absolute freedom, but simply with custom or legal decision. This 
remedy is a sufficient one where, in consequence of the parties 
being equally matched, or for other reasons, the new law is likely to 
be left in general to take its course; and it possesses the great 
advantage that it admits of development and alteration as the con- 
venience of the parties may suggest. The Agricultural Holdings 
Act would have been a fair specimen of this kind of legislation if it 
had not been drawn in a half-hearted manner. It proposed to 
reverse the unjust presumption of law that whatever is annexed to 
the soil belongs to the landlord ; but it did so in a form and manner 
which has successfully tempted the parties to evade its operation. 

I also exclude the cases in which the law requires certain qualifi- 
cations from different classes of persons before they can exercise 
particular callings. The grounds for this interference are various 
and doubtful ; and it is not an interference with particular contracts, 
but with a general course of dealing. 

Putting these cases aside and taking those cases only in which 
the law exercises an absolute control over contracts, I think the 
circumstances which justify such control may be classed as 
follows :— 

1. Cases in which the evil to third parties or to the public is so 
great as to require that in their interest the liberty of both the con- 
tracting parties shall be restricted. In this case the real difficulty 
always is to insure the observance of the restrictive law, since, 
ca hypothesi, both parties have an interest in breaking it. 

2. Cases in which the dictation of the terms of the contract by 
the legislature is a convenience or advantage to both parties to the 
contract. 

3. Cases in which the interference of the legislature is directed 
to the protection or advantage of one only of the two parties to the 
contract. ‘To justify interference under this last head it should be 
shown— 

I, That the obligation interfered with is in itself obviously and 
generally unjust and unreasonable ; or— 
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II. That the party in whose interest the interference is sought is 
unable to protect himself. This may be from various causes, e.g. :— 
(a) The inherent weakness or ignorance of the party himself. 
(b) The superior knowledge, wealth, power, or position of the 
other party. 
(c) The possession of a monopoly by the other party. 
(7d) The power of custom or habit. 

I will now try to apply these principles to existing problems of 
legislation. But it must be remembered that it is a comparatively 
simple thing to state principles of this kind; the real difficulty is in 
their application. It is the minor premise of the syllogism which 
gives the real trouble. The circumstances of each case are the 
all-important factors, and the real difficulty is to ascertain them 
correctly. 

(1) As regards contracts between landlord and tenant in respect 
(a) of game, (4) of compensation for improvements, (c) of rent. 

If the tenants are, by reason of their capital, their position, their 
power of association, and the competition of the landlords, in a 
position to make a bargain with the landlord on fair and equal 
terms ; if, above all, they are able to say to a landlord with whom 
they differ, ‘I will take my skill and capital elsewhere,” the con- 
tracts they make themselves are likely to be better than any that 
the law can make for them. 

If, on the other hand, from the difficulty of removing their 
capital, from social and feudal habits, from the excessive competi- 
tion between tenants, or for other reasons, the landlord is in a 
position to dictate and the tenant in no position to refuse any 
terms which the landlord chooses to impose, there may be ground 
for interference on behalf of the tenant. 

To take the special case of Ireland. If, as is alleged by those 
who seck for an alteration of the land system, it is the fact 
that the tenants are numerous and the landlords few; that the 
tenant has no other occupation open to him, except by leaving 
the country; that the conditions are such that the only improve- 
ments made in the land are made by the tenant; that these im- 
provements are at the mercy of the landlord; that the whole risk 
of loss is the tenant’s, and the whole prospect of ultimate profit the 
landlord’s; and that these hard conditions are not modified by 
social usage—then there is as strong a case for the interference of 
law on behalf of the tenant as ever induced a court of equity to set 
aside a contract. If, again, these conditions have produced a state 
of feeling in which the landlord’s legal power of removing a tenant, 
even for purposes of improvement or for non-payment of fair rent, 
is held in check by fear of assassination, he certainly has not the 
freedom of action or disposition which both law and political egeonomy 
require. ‘To talk of freedom of contract in such a case is nonsense. 
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There is no real freedom on either side. Political economy, as well 
as law and common sense, demand that the law shall be so altered 
as to render the landlord free to use his capital, and the tenant his 
labour and skill, in such a way as will render both profitable. 

How far the above is a fair description of the actual case, and 
how, if so, a change can be made without injustice to the Jandlord, 
and so as to make the tenant free, are questions on which it is not 
for me to discuss here. All I insist on is that, if the facts are as 
stated, they do not comprise the essential conditions of a free 
contract. 

In the case of landlord and tenant interference may possibly be 
also justified on the ground of public interest if it can be shown that 
the existing state of the relations between them prevents the due 
cultivation of the land, and consequently diminishes the amount of 
produce which would otherwise go to increase the national wealth. 
But as it must clearly be the interest of the landlord or tenant, or 
both, to get as much profit out of the land as possible, we may 
assume that, if the relation between them is placed on a proper 
footing, their own interest will do all that the public interest 
requires. 

(2) As regards contracts between employer and employed. This 
subject affords numerous illustrations. I will select one, viz., the 
limitation of the hours of labour. 

In the case of children under age, legislative restriction is amply 
justified on the ground that there is no freedom on their part. 

In the case of married women a similar reason exists, though in a 
less degree. And it cannot, I think, be denied that if married 
women are to be treated in accordance with the tendency of recent 
legislation—as persons capable of managing their own interests— 
the reason for interfering to restrict their agreements for labour and 
service will, pio tanto, diminish. 

As regards grown men, it certainly appears to me to need some 
very strong and exceptional circumstances to show that the law ought, 
in any case, to interfere to prevent them from undertaking to work 
as long and as much as they choose. 

(3) As regards contracts between railway companies and those 
whose persons or goods they carry. Here the possession of a 
monopoly, or at any rate of privilege, justifies the imposition on the 
companies of terms on behalf of the public, who are quite unable to 
make terms for themselves. The limitation of the right to impose 
such terms is to be found only in the just expectations which the 
companies have been led to form from the terms of their concessions. 
These concessions have, indeed, sometimes been regarded as exhaust- 
ive contracts between the public and the companies by which each 
has defined its own rights and liabilities. But this, as it seems to 
me, is a view formed under those legal influences above adverted to 
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which attribute all rights and obligations to an implied contract 
rather than to the real relations of the parties. Such a view would, 
in this case, lead to the untenable conclusion that the State has no 
right to impose any new conditions on railway companies, even for 
purposes of safety, which are not contained in the Acts under which 
they were formed. The truer view, as it seems to me, is that certain 
definite privileges were granted them, and amongst others the right 
of taking certain payments for certain work; but that the right of 
the State to impose further conditions in the interest of public safety 
or convenience remains, subject to the just expectations to which I 
have referred. 

How careful the State should be in imposing such conditions, and 
how difficult it is to foresee what circumstances may require, is well 
illustrated by the laws requiring railway companies to run certain 
cheap trains for poor people, and relieving them from the Passenger 
Duty in respect of such trains. The companies now, in their own 
interest, give the poor far more accommodation than the State thought 
it possible to require for them, and the only effect of this benevolent 
law is to cause a perpetual wrangle between the companies and the 

Revenue Department, and to induce the companies, for the purpose 
of avoiding taxation, to give the poor less accommodation than they 
otherwise would have given. 

There is another ground on which legislative definition of the 
incidents of contracts for carriage of passengers or goods may be 
desirable. Such a contract necessarily draws with if a long train 
of consequences, involving legal questions of the greatest nicety and 
difficulty. It is idle to say that such consequences are or can be 
foreseen by the parties when a ticket is taken, or a bale of goods 
booked, or that they do or can really exercise any choice in the 
matter. And yet the courts are taken up day by day and year by 
year in trying to find out what the parties meant, or what, if 
reasonable persons, they ought to have meant. In such a case it may 
be greatly to the advantage of both parties that the legislature 
should determine these conditions. In so doing they would not be 
interfering with freedom any more than the courts now do. 

(4) As regards contracts between insured and insurers. 

Here there is no ground for interference for the purpose of pro- 
tecting either party. Both are entirely capable of taking care of 
themselves. But the contract may affect third parties—in the case 
of life insurance by giving one of the parties a direct interest in the 
death of a third; and in the case of marine insurance, by giving the 
insured an interest in the loss of life and property, or depriving him 
of the ordinary motives for protecting life and property which would 
exist without insurance. These considerations constitute an ample 
justification for interference, and the law has consequently refused 
to sanction contracts of insurance where there is no interest. It 
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would be equally justified in limiting insurances simply to a contract 
of indemnity, so that for instance the shipowner should not be 
allowed to have any possible interest in the loss of his vessel. The 
real difficulty in this case is to make the interference effective, since 
over-insurance is often to the interest of both insurer and insured. 

(5) As regards contracts between shipowners and seamen. 

There has been much interference in these contracts, out of which 
I will select two instances. The law has recently required that 
every contract shall contain a stipulation that the ship is seaworthy. 
This is justifiable on the ground that it is a condition which ought 
never to be dispensed with, and which from his ‘carelessness, from 
habit, or from other causes, the sailor is unable or unwilling to insist 
upon. 

The law has also, by an Act of the last Session, made the advance- 
note illegal. This is a contract by which the shipowner agrees to 
advance to the assignee of the seaman a certain amount of wages on 
condition that the seaman sails with the ship; and it is cashed for 
the seaman at a considerable discount. In this case the advance- 
note is put an end to in the interest of both parties, since the system 
was injurious to both ; and the legislature is to be justified on the 
ground that in consequence of the prevalence of a bad custom, of 
recklessness and want of self-control on the part of the sailor, and of 
the temptations to which he is exposed, it was impossible for either 
party or for both to break through the existing practice without the 
aid of legislation. 

The above are only a few out of the many cases I might have 
selected ; many others might be mentioned, but the above are suffi- 
cient to illustrate the principles at issue. 

To resume: the conclusions I am anxious to press are the follow- 
ing :— 

It isnot Freedom of Contract, but freedom of action and disposition, 
as dictated by self-interest, which is the fundamental principle of 
modern political economy. 

Freedom of Contract superadds the notion of a binding obligation 
which in itself is not freedom, but the reverse. 

Obligation is, however, necessary in human dealings, and Freedom 
of Contract is a great step in the direction of freedom of action and 
disposition ; since it substitutes an obligation made by each man for 
himself, for an obligation created for him by law or custom. 

It is, however, of the essence of such an obligation that the consent 
of both the parties should be full and free and intelligent; and this 
consideration introduces a series of limitations which were recognised 
by law long before political economy was heard of; which form an 
essential part of every law of contract, and which are to be found in 
the common law no less than in modern statutes. 
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Such restrictions are entirely consistent with the fundamental 
maxim of political economy, for they are in the interest of freedom 
itself. 

There are many other restrictions which are justified and required 
by public convenience ; by the convenience of the parties to the 
contract ; or by the interest of third parties. 

It must be remembered also that there are a great many so-called 
incidents of contract, which, though treated by lawyers as the result 
of contract, are not the result of the free action of the parties, but are 
forced upon them by custom or by law. 

My object will be much mistaken if it is supposed that I desire to 
restrict the real operations of freedom, whether of contract or of any 
other kind. The danger at present appears to me to lie in the diree- 
tion of too much restriction, not of too much freedom. Legislative 
interference cannot be too cautiously applied. Besides the difficulty 
of making any general rule which shall apply to the infinite variety of 
human dealings and circumstances, the still greater difficulty of 
foreseeing future circumstances, and the further difficulty of alter- 
ing rules so made as the ever-changing circumstances of human 
society require, there is the danger, more serious still, of rendering 
men unfit to exercise freedom. Treat grown men or women as 
incapable of judging and acting for themselves, and you go far to 
make them incapable. Our daily life is beginning already to be too 
much hedged round by inspections, regulations, and prohibitions. 
The democracy which is impending over us has much of promise, 
but one of its failings is impatience. It cannot bear to see an evil 
slowly cure itself, which can, as it imagines, be cured at once by the 
use of its own overwhelming force. It is passionately benevolent 
and passionately fond of power. To preserve individual liberty will 
probably be one of the great difficulties of the future; and to aid in 
meeting this difficulty will be one of the future tasks of political 
economy. But the science and its professors will be little able to 
perform this task if it is supposed that their doctrines prohibit the 
alteration of existing legal rights and relations, or that the Freedom 
of Contract for which they have contended merely means that each 
person shall be at liberty to keep what the law now gives him, and 
to do what he likes with it. 

Political economy, in common with jurisprudence, makes no such 
absurd demands. It supports contract where contract is really free ; 
where it does not limit freedom unduly; and where it causes no 
injury to third parties. Where contract is not free, or abridges 
freedom unduly, political economy, in common with jurisprudence, 
refuses to recognise its obligations. 

T. H. Farrer. 
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NOTES ON ENDYMION. 


A Frencu Senator and Academician remarked, on the accession of 
Mr. Gladstone to power, that England had only passed from the hands 
of one artist into those of another, and seemed to have given up her 
natural rulers altogether: a significant observation from a member 
of the most artistic and at the same time most practical community 
in the world, which can decorate its barricade with flowers but re- 
pudiates the rule of the florist. Who those natural rulers will be 
when the reign of these artists is over it is not easy to discern ; but 
as long as we have them we must make the best of their dominion. 
Among its advantages we have not only the amusement afforded by 
the activities, surprises, and originalities of their work in office, but 
by their continued energies in what used to be the repose, if not the 
torpor, of ministerial retreat. The redundancy and variety of Mr. 
Gladstone’s effusions are in every one’s recolle- son, combining an 
Opposition by pamphlets with such fields of lite. cure and speculation 
that their gleanings fill a book-row, and now within six months the 
author of Lothair is ready with a novel of politics and society which 
requires a continuation to give it meaning and unity. 

Endymion has not the serious intention of Lothair. The conver- 
sion of a young nobleman of immense wealth to the Roman Catholic 
Church, following that of other important British families, was 
a subject of statesmanlike and patriotic consideration appropriate to 
ingenious fiction, and the book was especially valuable from its 
avoidance of ordinary controversy and its exclusive treatment 
of the Romish Church as a social and political institution. But 
there is no special interest discernible in these volumes beyond the 
diversion of writer and reader. When, indeed, Lord Beaconsfield 
selects a hero who starts as a Treasury clerk and ends in Prime 
Minister, the world will insist on seeing simultaneously the artist in 
fiction and in practice, and however little of his own life the 
comrades and observers of his career may find in the picture, the 
public will seek out all kinds of autobiographic secrets, and will insist 
on the personages and relations being as real as those of Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy’s history. One motive, so to say, of the story is so 
apparent that it would be almost affronting not to 'give it recogni- 
tion, for it is honourable and, as the song goes, ‘‘ tender and true.” 
Endymion trusts to his strong determination, persistent purpose, and 
seizure of opportunity to win his way to success in life, but he owes 
the crown and consummation to the love of woman. 

The first volume opens with the death of Mr. Canning, another 
artist who had won the race against privilege and routine, and 
perished at the goal, no less an example of the conditions and 
penalties of our political life than Lord Beaconsfield himself, and 
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closes with the election of 1837, thus giving to the preliminary 
portion a purely historical character. The principal sketch of the 
two Ferrars, the elder placeman, the unacknowledged son of an 
important statesman, the useful subordinate of Pitt and Grenville in 
the Treasury, perfectly contented with the inferior station, and 
marrying late into high life; the younger, starting from that good 
position and entering Parliament as soon as age permitted, well 
equipped with the accomplishments which were then sufficient for 
all the responsibilities of statesmanship—Lord Castlereagh’s Lord of 
the Treasury, Lord Liverpool’s Under-Secretary of State, rising to 
the very verge of the Cabinet at the moment when the last entrench- 
ment of the Tories fell before the success of the Reform Bill—the 
secret pauper and the final suicide—confirms an impression which 
the student of Mr. Disraeli’s earlier works may have often felt, 
that the frequent combination of portraiture and fiction has acted 
as a check on a genius, which, if left free to work out its own 
imaginings, would have left works more permanent and real than 
those which must depend for their repute and sympathy in a 
great degree on the accidents and figures of the day. Nor need 
the success of the writer of romance have excluded the talent that 
might have followed on the lines of Boileau or St. Simon, and pre- 
sented in some other form as subtle characters of Society, the 
Change, and the State. There is in truth in this form of composi- 
tion an artistic difficulty almost impossible to surmount. The figure 
round whom the characters ought to cluster is either exaggerated 
in proportion or dwindles into a mere medium of communication. 
Even in such a work as Wilhelm Meister there is the sense that all 
this splendid scenery of thoughts and fancy demands a more im- 
portant central object ; but when, as in this work, every other person 
has an original with whom the reader identifies him, it requires 
in the piece a singular faculty of impersonation to give importance 
and actuality to the fictitious hero. 

In no one of Lord Beaconsfield’s works is this defect so apparent 
as in Endymion, and the author so assiduously keeps him in the 
background that he is a nullity through the first and second 
volumes, with a fantastic mission to be something very great in 
the third. The son and grandson of Privy Councillors, with friends 
of influence and position and just that kind of misfortune that has 
an interest to youth, with an interest in politics but with no decided 
opinions, he really required no mission at all to give him a success- 
ful career, and the talents with which he is credited are just those 
that are adapted to public life. He is placed as a boy in the 
Treasury, and on his sister’s marriage with the Foreign Secretary 
passes to the Foreign Office, and in his capacity as private secretary 
affords the opportunity for an allusion to that pleasant relation of 
which we have lately had so remarkable a recognition. 


F2 
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‘‘Tho relations between a Minister and his secretary aro, or at least should 
be, among the finest that can subsist between two individuals. Except the 
. married state, there is none in which so great a degree of confidence is involved, 
in which more forbearance ought to be exercised, or more sympathy ought to 
exist. There is usually in the relation an identity of interest and that of the 
highest kind; and the perpetual difficulties, the alternations of triumph and 
defeat, develop devotion. A youthful secretary will naturally feel some degree 
of enthusiasm for his chief, and a wise Minister will never stint his regard for 
one in whose intelligence and honour he finds he can place contidence.” 


He afterwards obtains a seatin Parliament by a combination of 
borough-mongers in his favour, and an anonymous gift of twenty 
thousand pounds transmitted to him in a form which it has exer- 
cised the civic mind to understand. At the instigation of his former 
master, then in opposition, he puts a crafty question that calls up 
the Minister, and follows it up by moving for Papers that provoke 
an important debate. With all these favourable circumstances “he 
walks down to the House in the hope that the exercise may improve 
his languid circulation, but in vain; ” for when his name is called 
and he has to rise, “ his hands and feet were like ice.’’ This may very 
possibly have been a personal experience, for a nervous organization 
is not only compatible with oratorical power, but even may have a 
subtle connection with it, just as the most signal physical courage 
seems to consist in the conquest of the sense of apprehension by the 
force of will. I heard Colonel Gurwood say that he never went into 
action without positive fear, and that when he led a Forlorn Hope 
the preliminary terror was agony. It is not so clear that this would 
be the constitution most serviceable for that process of Debate which, 
after all, is the trial of strength in our parliamentary life, and which 
requires as an absolute condition of success the combination of the 
freest play of intellect with the conditions of repose. Endymion’s 
recovery is finely described :— 

‘‘We had a kind audience, and an interested one. When he opened his 
mouth he forgot his first sentence, which he had long prepared. In trying to 
recall it and failing, he was for a moment confused. But it was only for a mo- 
ment; the unpremeditated came to his aid, and his voice, at first tremulous, 
was recognized as distinct and rich. There was a murmur of sympathy, and 
not merely from his own side. Suddenly, both physically and intellectually, 
he was quite himself. His arrested circulation flowed, and fed his stagnant 
brain. His statement was lucid, his arguments were difficult to encounter, and 
his manner was modest. He sate down amid general applause, and though he 
was then conscious that he had omitted more than one point on which he had 
relied, he was on the whole satisfied, and recollected that he might use them in 


reply, a privilege to which he now looked forward with feelings of comfort and 
confidence.” 


There is no member of either House who has taken such full 


advantage of this privilege as the author of Endymion or shown him- 
self so great a master of the art. 


We have little more of the hero’s parliamentary experience, and 
we are specially told that he never opened his lips during the Anti- 
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Corn-law session that broke up the Conservative party. Lord 
Beaconsfield leaves that turning-point of his own fortunes to the 
judgment of history, and that decision will rest very much on the 
estimate of the nature of the contest between himself and Sir Robert 
Peel. If the action was purely political, the method of opposition 
was malicious and the personality inexcusable ; but if it is regarded 
as a personal encounter between a great Minister and a member of 
his party, whose fair claims he had persistently ignored, and who 
must either have given up the game of politics altogether, or risen into 
power by means of his discomfiture, there can be small reproach that 
the assailant used every device of rhetorical art, and every weapon 
of parliamentary warfare. It is even possible that he never respected 
his opponent more than in the moment of his defeat, and the his- 
torian of later times may trace in the policy that dictated the adop- 
tion of the Household Suffrage no imperfect imitation of that of the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws, conducted, however, with a more adroit 
manipulation of party, and to a more successful issue. There is, how- 
ever, an echo of the old strife in the words that here revert to that 
event :— The great Bill was carried, but the just hour of retribution 
at length arrived. The Ministry, though sanguine to the last of 
success, and not without cause, were completely and ignominiously 
defeated.”’ It is curious just now to remember that they fell by a 
combination of Liberals and ultra-Tories against a Peace Preserva- 
tion Bill for Ireland. 

On the formation of the Whig Government, the Foreign Secretary 
instantly confers the Under-Secretaryship on his brother-in-law ; 
his success in the office is complete, and he retains it after the death 
of his chief, till the time of the Papal aggression and Lord John 
Russell’s “Durham Letter,” which it is here assumed was not com- 
municated to the Cabinet—true in the main—for it was really read 
out by Lord John Russell himself, and when Lord Palmerston re- 
marked that it was a very good letter, but he hoped it had been 
headed ‘ Confidential,” ‘‘ Not exactly,” replied the writer, “I have 
sent it to the Times :” and when the Irish Secretary took it with 
some anxiety to the Lord-Lieutenant, the astute Lord Clarendon 
remarked that he was surprised he should be taken in by the hoax, 
though the style was well imitated. The importance, however, of 
the whole event in its bearings on the decline of the Whig Ministry 
seems here to be overrated. The defections from the party were unim- 
portant ; and no Government ever loses in England by an appeal to 
the No Popery sentiment—rooted in the hearts of the people, and as 
real at this moment, when we are giving asylum to the monastic 
orders of Catholic France, as in the days of Lord George Gordon— 
Lothair and Mr. Dale notwithstanding. The country indeed would 
have supported the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill asa reality of intole- 
rance, instead of a phantasmal protest. It was from very different 
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causes that the change of administration came about, here described 
with vivacity, truth, and with an interesting personal application :— 


‘The Whigs tottered on for a year after the rude assault of Cardinal Pen- 
ruddock, but they were doomed, and the Protectionists were called upon to 
form an administration. As they had no one in their ranks who had ever been 
in office except their chief, who was in the House of Lords, the affair seemed 
impossible. The attempt, however, could not be avoided. A dozen men, with- 
out the slightest experience of official life, had to be sworn in as privy coun- 
cillors, before even they could receive the seals and insignia of their intended 
offices. On their knees, according to the constitutional custom, a dozen men, 
all in the act of genuflexion at the same moment, and headed, too, by one of 
the most powerful peers in the country, the Lord of Alnwick Castle himself, 
humbled themselves before a female sovereign, who looked serene and imper- 


turbable before a spectacle never seen before, and which, in all probability, will 
never be seen again. 


‘‘One of this band, a gentleman without any official experience whatever, 
was not only placed in the Cabinet, but was absolutely required to become the 
leader of the House of Commons, which had never occurred before, except in 
the instance of Mr. Pitt in 1782. It has been said that it was unwise in the 
Protectionists assuming office when, on this occasion and on subsequent ones, 
they were far from being certain of a majority in the House of Commons. It 
should, however, be remembered, that unless they had dared these ventures 
they never could have found a body of men competent, from their official expe- 
ricnce and their practice in debate, to form a Ministry. The result has rather 
proved that they were right. Had they continued to refrain from incurring 
responsibility, they must have broken up and merged in different connections, 
which, for a party numerically so strong as the Protectionists, would have been 
a sorry business, and probably have led to disastrous results.” 

It was this array of untried officials that Lord Derby called his 
“nuggets” which he had dug out from the political mine : the “ gen- 
tleman ” here mentioned with so much simplicity being one of those of 
which he had not been the first to discover the weight and value, 
but which the blindness or prejudice of the miners had, fortunately for 
its own future, left unrecognised so long. It might otherwise have 
been molten down into an ordinary official seal instead of being used 
in the formation of the chain of British history. No contemporary 
of that event will forget the success of the Budget speech of that 
tyro Chancellor of the Exchequer commencing with the grammar of 
finance, and leading on his audience to the complicated details of the 
situation, with a combination of accurate knowledge and literary 
skill that prognosticated the artist that might rise to the highest 
grade of politician. 

Before this crisis, however, the great event of this romance occurred, 
to which allusion has been already made. Endymion’s sister, the 
widow of the Foreign Minister, marries the Fairy Prince of the story, 
rather to gratify her ambition for him than her own; and, when 
she has done so, she calls on him to fulfil her wish by an alliance 
of a not dissimilar character with the greatest commercial heiress of 
the day. She urges her point in these remarkable words, when it is 
remembered who writes them :— 

‘* Your present position, if you persist in it, is one most perilous. You have 
no root in the country; but for an accident you could not maintain the public 
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position you have nobly gained. As for the great crowning consummation of 
your life, which we dreamed over at unhappy Hurstley, which I have sometimes 
dared to prophesy, that must be surrendered, The country at the best will look 
upon you only as a reputable adventurer to be endured, even trusted and sup- 
ported, in some secondary post, but nothing more.”’ 


At the instant he shrinks from the effort of consent, the door 
opens as by the wand of the sorcerer, and the death of the husband 
of the lady who is at once the object of his long and earnest affection 
is announced, and who is so rich and powerful that the one is just 
as good a match as the other. 

It has been pleasantly said that the English aristocracy would 
have gone the way of their order all over the world but for the two 
MM’s—Marriage and Minerals. Endymion is certainly an illustra- 
tion of half this apologue ; there never was a novel with so little love 
and with so many proposals of marriage, marriages, and re-marriages, 
and it includes, if not especially Mr. Mill’s “unearned increment,” 
yet its meaning—an undeserved accession of wealth. Nor let any 
one look on the importance of this element in the fabrication of any 
man’s political fortune as in the least exaggerated. Mr. Canning is 
known to have said that the life-of a poor man in the House of Com- 
mons was a torment of continual suspicion. And, in fact, it must be 
so, and ought to be so. In an assembly where competition is keen 
and ambition open, pecuniary independence is the first requisite for 
consideration, and there should be every barrier against unworthy 
motives and venal desires. There must be the clearest possible 
line between the adventurer and the politician. Instances may 
be cited of men who have made capital out of their poverty, as 
Robespierre did out of his incorruption; but that is only where 
the individual has been tried and tested by long experience, and 
found to be as proud as he is poor. 

The political “ féerie” winds up very quick. Endymion becomes 
Foreign Minister by his own talents and the charms and wealth of 
his wife, and passes naturally from the most important office in the 
Cabinet to the highest. 

What Endymion did after he became Premier lies in the undis- 
covered vale between fiction and history. He probably acted on 
the suggestion made to him that the popularity and greatness of.a 
Ministry does not depend on prosperous finance, but on a successful 
stroke of foreign policy. If he carried this out with sufficient adroit- 
ness and courage, so as to prevent a disastrous war between a people 
whom England was bound to protect by tradition and interest, and 
a gigantic neighbour animated by the instincts and appetencies 
of Attila, whatever may have been the immediate effect on the 
duration of his own Government, he has had the gratitude of 
Europe and humanity ; but “ peace with honour” for England alone 
would fall short of a successful administration, and be a poor 
compensation for the world. 
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The commixture of real and ideal personages of itself produces a 
phantasmagoric effect which is heightened by the fictitious character 
of that social atmosphere which is here described as “the world of 
all those dazzling people whose sayings and doings give the taste 
and supply the conversation and leaven the existence of admiring 
and wondering millions,” a world of which a Prime Minister of 
England has, by a strange contingency of taste and circumstance, 
made himself the historian. “I know we are not clever,” said a 
member of one of the great families he had described in one of these 
novels, ‘“‘ but surely we are not so foolish as he makes us.” And it 
is impossible to throw off the impression of a secret satire pervading 
all the complimentary phraseology and brilliant colouring. The 
writer is himself conscious enough of this insincerity when he contrasts 
the occasional pleasures of the occupied with the constant amusements 
of the idle classes. ‘‘ Banquets are not rare, nor choice guests, nor 
‘‘ gracious hosts, but when do we ever see a person enjoying anything ? 
‘“ But these gay children of wit and brain, and successful labour and 
‘happy speculation, some of them very rich and some of them with- 
“out a sou, seemed only to think of the festive hour and all its joys. 
“Neither wealth nor poverty heighten their cares. Every face 
*‘ sparkled, every word seemed witty, and every sound seemed sweet.”’ 
He can, too, find pleasure in picturing the capture of high life by two 
adventuresses (in the honest sense of the word), of whom we should 
like to know more than their personal charms and astonishing mar- 
riages, for we think we know them. One of them might almost have 
been suggested by that curiousadventure in the life of William Hazlitt, 
which he has embalmed in that delightful book, the Liber Amoris, 
the story of the wondrous servant-girl who drove him mad by the 
dignity that petrified her beauty and froze the passion it inflamed. 

But when Lord Beaconsfield touches the inner and mental life of 
a larger and sincerer order of society, he either will not or cannot get 
beyond the satirical purpose. In the character of Job Thornberry he 
delineates those middle-class aspirations which, with a contemptuous 
humour, he calls “democratic opinions,’ and while crediting him 
with the “highest faculty of speech—a voice than which there 
is nothing clearer than his meaning,—a power of statement with 
pellucid art—- facts marshalled with such vivid simplicity, and 
inferences so natural and spontaneous and irresistible that they 
seemed as it were borrowed from his audience, though none of that 
audience had arrived at them before’”—and landing him in the 
Cabinet, he still only presents him as a “ frightful example” of 
what becomes of a political reformer when he rises into the higher 
spheres of Office and Religion. His son cares for nothing but land, 
and his wife is a Ritualist: very good fun—but not quite a states- 
man’s proof that the Radical was wrong. 

It is, however, in the treatment of the literary character that 
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the exclusive and partial observation of Lord Beaconsfield is most 
apparent. Bred in a house of Letters, it is, as we often find, not 
unnatural that the pursuit should have been distasteful to him ; but, 
as in his writings he fully availed himself of its advantages, and from 
his early youth mingled, so to say, in the profession, though decidedly 
with other besides literary purposes, there is no reason that when he 
had achieved both literary and political distinction he should have 
dissociated himself completely from the class from which he sprang. 
He had the opportunity (of which his colleague in both, Lord Lytton, 
so amply avails himself) of that delightful exercise of patronage, that 
seems rather to desire equality than to ask for that gratitude which 
intellectual men are so shy to acknowledge, and which may be 
made to flatter in the very benefits it confers. In the speech of 
Lord Beaconsfield on the only occasion of late years when he has 
been pleased to forward any object in the interest, or to the honour, 
of literature—the Meeting for the erection of a statue to Lord 
Byron, to which the public so coldly responded—he accompanied 
his homage to that poet by derogatory remarks on the con- 
temporaries and followers of his fame. There is in truth no reason 
to suppose that with him the subtler intellectual emotions respond 
to the call of language and thought so as to find in literature the 
charm of life. Nor should it be forgotten that the rough demands of 
political action, while they exercise coarsen the faculties, and while 
Parliament is every day summoning the intelligence to “stand and 
deliver,” it can hardly be expected to remain wealthy and full. Yet, 
if for such reasons literature would hardly expect to find in these 
social dramas very genial or dignified representatives, there is no 
reason why they should be made ridiculous and offensive. The cari- 
cature here exhibited with a monotonous repetition of words and 
actions only worthy of the circus, and with no relation to the inci- 
dents or purpose of the story, indicates either a malignant personal 
object or a general satire on the susceptibilities of the literary cha- 
racter. The critics have generally assumed the former; and if it is 
intended to be a representation of the author of Vanity Fuir, the 
execution is at once false and feeble. Mr. Thackeray was a member 
of a family that had contributed important men to every walk of 
life, and possessed an adequate patrimony for any profession. He 
spent most of his fortune imprudently in youth, and then hada 
harder fight in life than was agreeable to his luxurious tastes and 
not active habits. He was of too kindly a nature for the differences 
of wealth and position with which he came in contact to engender 
malice or even envy, but he let his sense of it be telt in humorous 
comparisons and exaggerated distinctions, and at times, when the 
great gloom of his existence fell too heavy on him, he did not 
entirely conquer a morbid discontent at the happier fates and 
circumstances of those he justly thought no better or wiser than 
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himself. But his good education at a high-class school, which 
gave to his writings a classical flavour that distinguishes them so 
prominently from those of his great competitor in fiction, and his 
association at Cambridge with all the best of past and present culture, 
would alone have saved him from any similitude to the impersonation 
of bad taste and temper which disfigures these volumes. 

There is a character shadowed within this book to which it is well 
that some justice should be done. Mr. Vigo, the Yorkshireman and 
rich London tailor, becomes the impersonation of the marvellous deve- 
lopment of the Railway interest, which all England now accepts almost 
as an incident of nature, with little or no sense of obligation to the men 
who produced it. The original of this figure is George Hudson, the 
owner and manager of the great central shop at York to which the 
whole county resorted to buy everything, from blankets to lace. 
There must have been some strange ability about this shopman for 
him to find himself associated with the elder Stephenson in the 
creation of the railway system of England. Yet so it was, and the 
Northern County has not forgotten the banquet of honour to his 
genius and enterprise at which Lord George Bentinck, the Tory 
leader, sat by the chairman, and which brought together the whole 
nobility and gentry of the north. In the present transformation the 
ability and worth of this man of middle-class life, of provincial speech 
and plain manners, but of most cordial and generous disposition, is . 
depicted as successful and as winning its full reward. In the 
real struggle of commerce it was otherwise: George Hudson— 
who said, “They took me from behind the counter and gave me to 
administer a larger revenue than even Mr. Pitt undertook during the 
great war. I had some seventy millions to manage, and I may have 
made some mistakes in it;” who said, “Those men who have lost 
pounds by me are hounding me to death ; but where are those who have 
made thousands by me ? ”—died in poverty and obscurity, only sup- 
ported by a scanty subscription from the landowners whom he had 
fabulously enriched, and without assistance from the country whose 
resources of agriculture and commerce he had developed to an 
incredible extent of prosperity. He was ruined by the sanguine dis- 
position which induced him to believe that the branch lines opening 
up a country would be the feeder of the main channels. That was 
his sole great miscalculation. They exhausted when he believed they 
would supply ; but if he could have waited he would have found all his 
previsions justified, and year by year every main line is ever throw- 
ing out productive branches, and the anticipations that crushed poor 
George Hudson have become the wealth and comfort of Great Britain. 

The social and political portraits which are intentionally recog- 
nisable are here drawn with no less force and with more delicacy than 
in the preceding works. The caricature of Sidonia is toned down to 
the commodious life—not without splendour—of the shrewd city 
banker, his charming wife who abjures even the semblance of wealth, 
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and the great heiress who will be married for herself alone. Zenobia, 
one of the visitors at Brandenburg House, who in her Whig days 
was the courtier of Queen Caroline, and whose high but somewhat 
ungentle beauty Lawrence has transmitted to posterity, and is stig- 
matised by Theodore Hook in John Bull :— 
‘*« The Countess of Jersey 

Who ought to wear kersey, 

If we all had our dues here below,” 
who became the Queen of the Tories that repudiated Huskisson 
and Palmerston, is here faithfully drawn by a hand perfectly justified 
in his impartiality by his own relations with the family, in all her 
combination of current good-nature with party bitterness, of natural 
vivacity with a constant eye tothe main chance. The comic touch of 
her conviction that she can dictate political events according to her 
caprice is given with the irony which pervades all the writer’s de- 
scriptions of that feminine influence in politics which he so willingly 
admits, but always with a condescension by no means flattering to 
the serious claims of the advocates of the equality of the sexes, and 
hardly compatible with a respectful and elevated affection. 

The delineation of Lord Palmerston as “the man from whose 
continued force and flexibility of character the country had con- 
fidence, that in all their councils there would be no lack of courage, 
though tempered with adroit discretion ;’’—in private life “ playful 
and good-tempered, as if he could not say a cross word or do an 
unkind act, yet a very severe man in business:” his conversation, “a 
medley of graceful whim, interspersed now and then with a very 
short anecdote of a very famous person or some deeply interesting 
reminiscence of some critical events,” —is most true, but he would not 
have gone to Newmarket “in the midst of an European crisis,” though 
he would not have scrupled to talk about it. He is here made to say, 
“ There is no gambling like politics, ”’ and he may have said it; for 
never was there gambler to whom the game was so valued for its own 
sake, irrespective of loss or gain. Even the weight of responsibility 
was unfelt by him. He would say, “ When a man has done his 
best, why should he care about results that are not of his making?” 

In the Lives of the Strangfords, from which, perhaps, the name 
“Endymion” was taken, there is a tragic story of the youth of George 
Smythe, which should give more interest to his name than all he can 
get from his place in Coningsby, or by the idealisation in these pages 
of what might have been his career had he lived. His literary pro- 
ductions had nothing in them that could last, and the earnestness of 
paradoxical opinion which is attributed to him is mythical. With 
the key to his real life, as given in the pitiable letters and from 
those from others about him, the development of his character in these 
volumes, though by no means amiable, is clearly drawn in the light 
of an old affection and modified by happy reminiscences. And how- 
ever little pleasure or honour Lord Beaconsfield might actually have 
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derived from the prolonged career of this member of Young Eng- 
land, it is well that he should retain some affection for that accidental 
connection with a transitory form of political thought, for it has 
given him the most faithful associate of his political life in a col- 
league who, in continuous Tory Governments, has been the best 
representative of the honesty and sincerity of the aristocratic condi- 
tion in its combination with every noble and human sympathy. 

Everybody would be glad to see more of Baron Sergius. There 
are members of the House of Commons still living who remember 
their terror lest some one should get up and ask whether it was true 
that a German gentleman lived in his own rooms in Buckingham 
Palace, came and went without notice, dined without being named 
in the Court Circular, was scarcely seen by the Household, yet had 
private interviews with the highest personages, and intimate relations 
with the representatives of foreign courts. It was true, and we have 
since had the confirmation of all this in Memoirs that somehow or 
other—it may be by enforced omissions—have just failed of being 
of permanent interest, but from which the annalist of our times will 
derive valuable material with regard to the English Court and 
European diplomacy. It was well said of him by a German friend, 
that he had had “a subterranean and anonymous destiny.” He is 
here mixed up with Pozzo di Borgo and a touch of Talleyrand. 

The introduction of Louis Napoleon is an illustration of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s delight in the incredibilities of history. This fairy 
tale is no more wonderful than the reality ; it can hardly be said to 
be overdrawn. He might well have given us a fuller and finer 
delineation of the character of that strangely-fated man, as studied 
in that composite society of Gore House with which he himself 
was so familiar, and which was not only the home of the exile, but 
the centre of the Presidential conspiracy, which was the first step to 
the Empire. Even his marriage with the sister of Endymion is no 
more than the image of the alliance which brought that splendid 
and sorrowful destiny on the “‘ Mater Dolorosa”’ of the present time. 
The gorgeous description of the Eglinton tournament is only 
inaccurate in the omission of the disastrous dismissal of the dinner- 
less multitude by the Scotch rain that inundated the banquet-hall 
and ball-room, and in the jousting of the prince, which M. de 
Persigny, then not yet the Duke of St. Angelo, would not permit, 
saying “he must take part in no fictitious contest,” even though he 
personated and wore the armour of the Chevalier Bayard. 

There will, no doubt, be some reproach that this is a political 
novel without political principles, and a picture of success in life 
without ethical considerations; but the author may well say that 
that is his affair. He chooses to depict political life as he has found 
it, and he leaves it to others to invest it with graver forms, and to 
draw from it more solemn conclusions. He is the artist, not the 


political philosopher. HoveHron. 
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ConsIDERING the vast development of mechanical invention and 
enterprise that has taken place in the last century, it is singular 
that so little serious attention should have been bestowed on the 
balloon. The brilliant invention of Montgolfier and Charles, from 
which so much was expected on its first appearance, has been 
hitherto little more than a toy ; the attempts to take advantage of it 
for any useful object have been but few, and of very limited scope. 
Balloons have been used to provide elevated posts of observation for 
military purposes, and they have also served to aid the investigation 
of meteorological phenomena; but otherwise little or nothing has 
been done with them. It would seem that the most obvious function 
of a balloon is to afford a means of transport through the air, just 
as the most obvious function of a boat is to provide transport on the 
water ; yet, strange to say, this function has been, so far as any 
general application of it is concerned, entirely ignored. The aéro- 
naut who usually accompanies a balloon is content simply to go 
wherever the wind may carry him; the idea that he should exercise 
any volition as to his course or his goal is one that is scarcely ever 
entertained. 

We cannot have a better proof of this than by referring to the 
scheme lately discussed for a new voyage of Arctic discovery. It is 
believed that the North Pole is surrounded by a tract of rough 
hummocky ice, which can neither be penetrated by boats nor 
traversed by sledges; and it has been proposed, reasonably enough, 
to explore it by the aid of balloons. There has been much dis- 
cussion as to the best mode of using these, but no one appears to have 
contemplated the possibility of exercising any mechanical control 
over their movements, a resource which, it is hardly necessary to 
say, would, under the circumstances, be of the greatest value. We 
hear from time to time of aéronautical societies, and even of aéro- 
static competitions, but we look in vain for any attempts to convert 
balloons into useful locomotive machines; and it is a fair inference 
from this fact that such an idea has been generally considered too 
chimerical to deserve serious study. There cannot be two opinions 
as to the extreme interest that would attach to the use of balloons 
for aérial locomotion, if such an object could be brought about. Man 
has obtained a command over the means of transport by land and 
by water; why should he not exercise a similar dominion over the 
regions of the air? I propose to inquire into the state of this ques- 
tion. It can be shown that the problem is one perfectly amenable 
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to mechanical investigation ; that it has already received some care- 
ful study from very competent men; and that practical attempts 
have been made at its solution, which have not only given favourable 
results, but have furnished valuable data for carrying the investiga- 
tion further. It will be instructive, therefore, to endeavour to ascer- 
tain, in the first place, what prospect of success is offered by reasoning, 
theoretically, on these data, and secondly, what is the nature of the 
practical difficulties that lie in the way. 

The desire expressed by the poetical aspiration, ‘‘ Oh that I had 
wings like a dove,” must have been one of the earliest known to 
man ; and the perception that flying was a purely mechanical opera- 
tion must always have prevented the desire being entirely hopeless. 
But the difficulties were enormous until the invention of the balloon 
did away with the most formidable of them by counteracting the 
gravity of the flying body. This was so great a step that the first 
result of the invention was to produce a general impression that 
aérial locomotion was at once about to become universal. Indeed, 
the unreasoning enthusiasm of the multitude went so far as even to 
anticipate the possibility of visiting the moon and the planets, or of 
exploring the realms of infinite space among the fixed stars. 

Sensible men, though they did not indulge in such fancies, still 
set themselves to work to cultivate the newly acquired power; for 
no sooner had the buoyancy of the balloon been established than 
attempts were made to gain a control over the direction of its flight. 
As early as December, 1783, 7.e. only six months after Montgolfier’s 
first public experiment, the great philosopher Lavoisier gave before 
the French Academy’ an admirable résumé of the conditions which 
should be fulfilled in aérostatic machines, and which are as perfectly 
applicable now as they were then. In studying the subject he saw 
clearly that a control might be obtained over the movement of the 
balloon by reaction against the air, on the principle of wings or 
oars ; and accordingly the last of his conditions runs thus— 

**Enfin, en employant la force des hommes, il parait constant qu’on pourra 
Vécarter de la direction du vent sous un angle de plusieurs degrés.”’ 

This, as we shall see, exactly describes what was practically done 
a century later ; and thus we find that (to use a word that has been 
coined for the purpose) the idea of a dirigible balloon is as old as the 
balloon itself. 

Lavoisier’s idea was discussed by the Montgolfiers, who proposed 
to adapt oars to their machines; and other early aéronauts from 
time to time made experiments with apparatus of the same kind. 
But although the general principle was incontestably sound, the 
conditions of the problem had not been sufficiently studied, and none 
of these attempts had any practical result. Hence arose an impres- 

(1) Reprinted in the Comptes Rendus, vol. lxxi. p. 608. 
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sion that aérial navigation was unattainable, and this impression 
appears to have prevailed down to the present day. People have 
made up their minds that a balloon can only float in the atmosphere, 
being carried passively along by any current that may happen to 
prevail. 

It was only a few years ago that two clever and enterprising 
individuals undertook to reinvestigate the question, and to try whether 
the principle of reaction against the air might not, when more favour- 
ably applied, be made really to influence the path of the balloon. The 
problem, they perceived, was one largely analogous to that of aquatic 
navigation. In ships the steering is done by means of that very 
simple and elegant contrivance the rudder ; but to make the rudder 
act the vessel must have “way” through the fluid in which she 
floats; and it was seen that if the balloon could only be given some 
independent velocity through the fluid, instead of moving helplessly 
with it, the rudder could be brought into action and the whole 
machine might be efficiently steered. 

The first person who did this wasa M. Henri Giffard, a young 
French engineer, who, though then unknown, has since made his 
name famous by other brilliant mechanical inventions; and it 
will be instructive to note the way in which he set about his 
work, as it will give a fair idea of the conditions of the problem. 

He saw, in the first place, that the form of the balloon must be 
changed. Ifa balloon has only to float passively in the air, the 
globular shape is the most proper, as giving the greatest ascending 
power with the smallest surface of envelope; but if it has to move 
through the air, this shape is objectionable, as offering too great a 
resistance to motion. This is the same principle that obtains in water 
navigation ; a globular shape would be proper enough for a buoy, 
but is quite unsuitable for a boat, which must be elongated, diminish- 
ing at the bow and stern, so as to reduce as low as possible the pro- 
portion of resistance to capacity. A dirigible balloon must be 
similarly formed, and, though it will lose in floating power, the loss 
must be submitted to as a necessity if any speed worth having is to be 
attained. To complete the analogy of water navigation, this elon- 
gated vessel must have a keel, to preserve its general linear motion, 
and a rudder, to allow of lateral deviations when desired. 

The next requisite was to provide the propelling surfaces to act 
against the surrounding air. There are many models of these of 
different kinds; there are the natural provisions of wings and fins, 
and there are also the artificial arrangements adopted by human 
ingenuity for aquatic motion, such as oars, paddle-wheels, and the 
screw propeller. Of these a mechanic would clearly choose the 
last as by far the most convenient. And it is worthy of remark 
that this is already applied to aérial purposes, although conversely, 
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in the common windmill. A current of air blowing on the sails 
turns the axis with a certain force. It is easy to suppose the action 
reversed, i.e. to suppose a power applied to the axis inside the mill, 
which, turning the sails, would create a current of air, or by reaction 
against it would give propulsion to the whole building if it were 
free to move. 

Finally, M. Giffard wanted a power to work his screw, and for 
this he resolved to follow directly the model of modern marine navi- 
gation by employing a steam-engine. 

Having duly settled his design, he made his balloon. It was 
of elongated shape, pointed at the ends, nearly 40 feet diameter in 
the middle and 144 feet long. The car was suspended by a net in 
the usual way, and there was a large movable triangular sail attached 
to the stern, serving as keel and rudder. The car contained a small 
steam-engine of three horse-power. It was a bold measure to put 
a roaring fiery furnace within a few feet of an immense reservoir of 
inflammable gas ; but he took effective precautions for safety, among 
which was the ingenious expedient of turning the funnel down- 
wards, and producing the draught by a steam blast, as in the railway 
locomotive. The engine turned a screw 11 feet diameter, which 
could be given 110 revolutions per minute. 

M. Giffard ascended from the Hippodrome, in Paris, on the 
24th September, 1852. Having arrived at a convenient height, he 
started his engine ; and what was his delight, on pulling one of the 
cords of the rudder, to see the horizon begin to turn round like the 
moving picture in a diorama! The machine was really “under 
way ;”’ it was being steered like a ship at sea. In short, the balloon 
was ‘‘dirigible,” and the problem of aérial navigation was practi- 
cally solved. The wind was too high for him to hope to move 
against it, but he performed with perfect success several mancuvres 
of circular movement and lateral deviation. He descended safely, 
and he found, when he came to calculate his course, that his engine 
and screw had impressed on the balloon an independent velocity 
through the air of from 2 to 3 metres per second, or 4} to 62 miles 
per hour. 

Reviewing his results, he says that, in the absence of all previous 
experience, he had conceived some doubts about the stability of the 
new form, but he adds— 


‘‘ L’expérience est venue pleinement rassurer a cet égard, et prouver que 
Vemploi d’un aérostat allongé, le seul que 1’on puisse espérer diriger convenable- 
ment, était, sous tous les autres rapports, aussi avantageux que possible, et que 





(1) His description of the balloon and its voyage was published in La Presse, of 
the 26th of September, and was reprinted eighteen years later in the Comptes Rendus, 
vol. lxxi. p. 683. 
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le danger résultant de la réunion du feu et d’un gaz inflammable pouvait étre 
complétement illusoire. . . . . Sil’on réfléchit aux difficultés de toute nature 
qui doivent entourer ces premi¢res expériences avec les moyens d’exécution 
excessiyement restreints, et 4 l’aide de matériaux imparfaits, on sera convaincu 
que les résultats obtenus, quelque incomplets quw’ils soient encore, doivent 
conduire, dans un avyenir prochain, 4 quelque chose de positif et de pratique.” 


His experiment made a great sensation, and he was called the 
Fulton of aérial navigation. Victor Hugo, some years later, 


having, no doubt, this experiment in view, wrote as follows to 
Gaston Tissandier :— 


‘*T believe in all kinds of progress. The navigation of the air must follow 
that of the ocean. Man will penetrate into every part of the creation where 
respiration is possible to him. Our sole limit is life. At that point where we 
cease to find a column of air of sufficient pressure to prevent our machine from 
bursting man should stop. But he can go, ought to go, and will go thus far. 


The future is for aérial navigation, and the duty of the present is to work for 
the future.” 


The other attempt at aérial navigation was not, like M. Giffard’s, 
one of mere scientific experiment, but was dictated by an important 
need. During the siege of Paris by the Germans in 1870, balloons 
were used to a large extent, as is matter of history, in order to get 
dispatches out of the city. They were unfortunately not available 
for communication in the opposite direction, but if occurred to the 
authorities that if it were possible to give them even a slight guiding 
power they might be made so. The subject was accordingly taken 
up by M. Dupuy de Léme, the chief naval architect of this great 
maritime power, and certainly a more competent person could not 
have been chosen. He was allowed a grant of money by the Govern- 
ment for the experiments, and he proceeded at once to design a 
balloon. His proceedings were interrupted by the Communist in- 
surrection, and peace was restored before the machine could actually 
be tried ; but the trial was afterwards made, and the results, which 
were perfectly successful so fur as they went, were put on record, 
in communications from M. Dupuy de Lome to the Academy of 
Sciences.’ 

It is singular that M. Giffard’s proceedings should, in eighteen 
years, have so completely slipped out of memory as to be unknown 
to M. de Léme; but such was the case, and it was not till after this 
gentleman had completed his preliminary investigation, and had 
communicated it in full detail to the Academy, that the previous 
experiment was brought to his notice. And it is an important fact 
that the independent studies of the two investigators led them to the 
adoption of the same general principles on which the trial should be 


(1) Comptes Rendus, vols. xxi. and lxxiv. 
VOL. XXIX. N.S. G 
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made. The special merit of M. de Léme’s work consists in the full 
and able manner in which, applying to the subject his great know- 
ledge of marine navigation, he has discussed all the elements of 
the problem; such as the stability of the whole structure, its resist- 
ance to motion, and the power necessary to drive it ; the proportions 
of the screw, the velocity attainable, and so on. And he has 
rendered his labours doubly valuable by the lucid descriptions 
and explanations he has put on record of everything that was done, 
both theoretically and practically, thus giving a firm basis for the 
extension of the principles to a wider range. 

As an instance of the care bestowed on the design, one difficulty 
specially studied by M. de Lome may be worth mention. As 
a balloon rises or falls, the contained gas expands or contracts in 
bulk, in consequence of the variations in the atmospheric pressure. 
With the ordinary globular balloon, this is of no consequence, as the 
envelope is only partially filled at starting, and plenty of room is 
left in the lower part for the expansion. But with a navigable 
balloon this would not do, as it is desirable that the external shape 
should be maintained smooth and unaltered at all elevations. This 
he accomplished by taking advantage of a suggestion made by Gen. 
Meusnier at the end of the last century, namely, by putting an air- 
pocket, or reservoir, inside the balloon, controllable from the car, 
and the expansion or contraction of which would compensate for any 
difference in the bulk of the gas caused either by variation in height, 
or by loss in escape or leakage. This internal vessel might also be 
given a more extended use in regulating the vertical movements of 
the balloon, and it was considered by M. de Lome a very important 
and useful appendage. 

M. de Léme’s balloon was 120 feet long, and 50 feet maximum 
diameter, diminishing at the ends, like that of M. Giffard. In order 
to get a large buoyancy, he filled it not with coal gas, but with 
hydrogen. The total ascending power was 8,400 lIbs., and the 
weight of the structure 3,885 lbs. The screw was 30 feet diameter. 
He appears to have been shy of the steam motor, contenting himself 
with human power ; he arranged for the screw shaft to be turned by 
four men, carrying also four others to relieve them. The weight of 
the men took up three-tenths of the whole buoyancy disposable. 

Thus equipped, he ascended from Vincennes on the 2nd February, 
1872. The wind was blowing strongly, but by putting the head of 
the balloon at right angles to the current, and working the screw, 
he produced a deviation which, when afterwards calculated, showed 
a resulting velocity through the air of upwards of 5 miles per hour: 
when the eight men were all working together, the velocity was 6°4 
miles per hour. The behaviour of the balloon, in respect to stability 
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and ease of management (which had caused the most anxiety), was 
all that could be desired. 

We may now endeavour to generalise the results obtained in the two 
experiments above described, and to draw some inferences from them. 

In the first place, it has been fully established that it is possible 
to design and construct a balloon which shall possess the conditions 
necessary to fit it for aérial navigation, i.e. which shall have a form 
of small resistance, which shall be stable and easy to manage, which 
shall carry machinery and motive-power sufficient to propel it through 
the air, by reaction against the air, with a steady rectilinear velocity, 
and which shall then be capable of steering by a proper obedience to 
the rudder. This is a dirigible balloon, and the general problem of 
aérial navigation has therefore certainly been shown to be capable 
of solution. 

But, as in all first attempts, the success has been small in degree ; 
it is necessary to inquire what prospect is offered of future exten- 
sion; and, by applying the ordinary formule of mechanics to the 
data furnished by the experiments, we are able to form, theoretically 
at least, a fair judgment on the point. It would be out of place to 
give, in this periodical, details of. the calculations ;' it will suffice to 
state the principal results to which they lead. 

Taking, in the first place, M. de Léme’s own balloon, we find that 
the kind of power he used was exceedingly disadvantageous, by 
reason of its great weight. His eight men weighed 1,325 lbs., and as a 
man is usually estimuted to produce one-tenth of a horse-power, this 
would be equal to 1,656 lbs. per horse-power. But it was necessary 
to allow 25 per cent. of the power used for loss by the “slip” and 
friction of the screw, so that his eight men only gave six-tenths of a 
horse-power effective in driving the balloon, which is equivalent to 
2,210 lbs. per effective horse-power, or with full relays = 4,420 lbs. 
Now this is most extravagant as compared with steam. M. Giffard’s 
engine weighed only 112 lbs. per horse-power, and engines are now 
in use in England that weigh only 60 or 70 lbs., or even less. We 
have to add for a condenser to prevent waste of water (as hereafter 
explained), but we shall be well within actual experience if we 
estimate the weight of the engine at 100 lbs. per horse-power, or in- 
cluding the loss by the screw at 133 lbs. per horse-power effective in 
driving the balloon. M. de Léme fully admits the possibility of 
great improvement by the use of steam-power; but his object was 
limited, and, under the circumstances, he took, no doubt, the wisest 
mode of attaining it. An independent velocity of a few miles an hour 
would, by taking proper advantage of the wind, certainly have sufficed 


(1) These details will be published in a well-known technical journal, Engineering, 
which is specially devoted to mechanical subjects. 
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to enable balloons to enter the city during the siege. For a more 
extended object there appears, so far as can at present be seen, no 
kind of power that could compete with steam. A good deal is now 
done by storage of power in compressed air, but this would require 
far too much weight in the reservoirs. 

Again, M. Dupuy de Léme did not make so full an application as 
he might have done of the well-known advantage of /ength in 
diminishing the proportion of resistance to capacity. His length was 
only 2:4 times the diameter, whereas M. Giffard’s was nearly 3°7 
times. M. de Léme admits this also, but in his first trial, for 
certain practical reasons, he did not wish to exaggerate the depar- 
ture from the globular form. Adopting M. Giffard’s proportions 
the balloon would, for nearly the same resistance, have about 50 per 
cent. more carrying power, and would have other advantages in 
steering properties. 

By taking advantage of this, and by substituting the steam 
for the human motor, the speed obtainable in M. Dupuy de 
Léme’s balloon would be increased from 6:4 to about 18 miles an 
hour. 

We must not, however, forget that in using steam-power we 
have to provide, not only for the weight of the engine and boiler, 
but also for that of the fuel and water consumed. This is a large addi- 
tion. The weight of fuel may be estimated at about 2 to 5 lbs. per 
horse-power per hour, but the water is much more, being 25 to 28 
lbs. The arrangements for the transport of these provisions require 
careful consideration in all portable steam motors. In steam 
vessels the only store necessary to be carried is the fuel; but in 
land locomotive engines both must be provided. The “tender” 
used on railways for this purpose is a formidable addition to the 
load, and even this, though it will carry a good store of fuel, requires 
to be replenished with water at short intervals. The recent applica- 
tion of steam-power to tram-cars has given the difficulty much pro- 
minence, particularly in regard to the water, which, for light street 
traffic, is not only inconvenient to carry, but costly to obtain. 
Hence an ingenious expedient has been resorted to, namely air con- 
densation. ‘The water used in steam-engines is not, like the fuel, 
decomposed, and it need not necessarily be dissipated; it is only 
changed in form, and by the simple process of cooling in thin 
pipes exposed to the air, it can be restored to its original condition, 
and so used over and over again. The idea of applying this pro- 
cess was published by M. Giffard in 1863, and it has lately been 
adapted successfully by Messrs. Kitson and Co., of Leeds, to steam 
tramways in that town. The steam, after leaving the engine, is 
caused to pass through a series of very light tubes on the top of 
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the car, where a large portion condenses and is restored to the 
boilers. 

Such an apparatus, the extra weight of which is not large, would 
be a proper adjunct to a balloon engine, and with its aid, allowing 
for some waste, probably 10 lbs. per horse-power per hour would 
be an ample allowance for the necessary fuel and water. In M. 
de Léme’s balloon the engine which we have above supposed 
to be substituted for the eight men would be about 10 horse-power, 
requiring 100 lbs. per hour for fuel and water, and the disposable 
buoyancy, after deducting for the engine, being 3,190 lbs., it is 
evident that provision for many hours’ working might be carried, 
and still leave a good allowance for cargo. 

But it is found, by the theoretical formule applicable to the case, 
that the navigating capabilities of balloons increase with the size. 
Let us, therefore, take another example, increasing the maximum 
diameter to 100 feet, and (retaining the same proportions) the length 
to 370 feet. These figures sound large, but the machine would only 
be about the size of an ordinary coasting steamer. It would have, 
if filled with hydrogen, a gross ascending power of about 45 tons, 
and its weight would be about 10 tons, leaving 35 tons disposable 
buoyancy. Let us further, in order to form an idea of what could 
be done, increase the proportions for the motor from 0°3 to 0°5, which 
would give us 300 useful horse-power, and leave 174 tons free. The 
supply of fuel and water would weigh 12 tons per hour, so that we 
might allow for 4 or 5 hours’ consumption and still have 10 tons 
disposable for traffic, enough for 100 people and a good allowance of 
baggage. With these data the calculations show that a velocity of 
motion through the air might be obtained at the rate of no less than 
thirty miles per hour ! 

Such is the result of theory ; but we must now look at the ques- 
tion under another aspect, and see how it is affected by practical 
considerations. 

Tn the first place, the provision of the light gas, and its preservation 
in an envelope that shall be at once light, impervious, and strong, 
are conditions of ordinary study in regard to balloons generally. 
M. de Léme considered his arrangements on this head satisfactory, 
and they might be further perfected if the demand arose. The 
construction of the motor, also, would be only an every-day task to 
those who are accustomed to work of the kind. The only point on 
which we need speak with hesitation is in regard to the construc- 
tion and application of the propelling apparatus, there being, 
hitherto, no experience of aérial propulsion on the scale of power 
and speed here proposed. But this, after all, is only a matter of 
practical mechanics, and after the wonderful exhibitions of mecha- 
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nical skill we see around us in all directions we need not despair. 
Many a difficulty that has appeared much greater than this has 
been satisfactorily got over by ingenuity and perseverance. 

On the whole, therefore, looking at the question-as a matter of 
practice, there is nothing to discourage the idea, except what we may 
hope would give way before skill and experience. It must be recol- 
lected that all our data have been taken on things as they are; but 
when the whole arrangement came to be studied and tried, no 
doubt improvements would take place in many particulars. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the introduction of a locomotive 
machine which would transport a large number of people through 
the air, in any direction required, at the rate of 30 miles an 
hour, would be a startling novelty in our travelling arrangements. 
Let us glance at the advantages it would offer. Comparing it 
first with aquatic locomotion, it would be far quicker than any 
boat hitherto made,’ vastly less expensive in first outlay and 
cost of working, would require no harbours, would puoduce no sea- 
sickness, and would escape the greatest dangers inherent in water 
navigation. 

Viewing it secondly as a means of land transport, it would be 
quicker than common road travelling, and would compare fairly 
with the ordinary speed on railways, while it would entirely dispense 
with the enormous and costly provisions requisite for both these 
modes of getting over the ground, and be free from the multitude 
of liabilities to accident attending them. 

But it may naturally be objected that such a mode of locomotion 
would have peculiar dangers of its own. No doubt balloons have 
hitherto been very subject to accidents, and the bare idea of any- 
thing going wrong at a height of thousands of feet above the earth 


has in it something very appalling. But much of this impression 


will vanish before common-sense reasoning. It must always be 


borne in mind that for the purposes of locomotion there would 
be no reason for ascending high into the air; it would only be 
necessary to keep at a sufficient altitude to clear terrestrial impedi- 
ments, and this would not only do away with much of the terror 
of the idea, but would greatly increase the probability of a safe 
escape from accidents of whatever kind. 

Let us see in what direction danger might, in extreme cases, lie. 
The loss of gas, by rupture of the envelope or otherwise, is a remote 
possibility, but the experience of many actual cases has proved 
that the resistance of the air to the large surface exposed has sufficed 
to prevent any rapid fall ; special measures might be easily provided, 

(1) Probably the fastest steamers afloat are the new boats just started by the South- 


Eastern Railway between Folkestone and Boulogne, which carry unusually powerful 
engines, and steam twenty-one statute miles per hour. 
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and at low elevations over land no serious catastrophe need be 
feared on this ground. In crossing over water precautions would 
still be possible, and the case would not be so hopeless as in many 
marine casualties. The danger of fire, if properly guarded against, 
need not be greater than in a ship at sea. Indeed, if we believe 
M. Giffard, who has tried the experiment, the idea of such danger is 
quite an illusion. 

The accidents that arise to ordinary balloons almost always occur 
in the descent, which, if the wind is high, requires great care and 
skilful management. In this case the propelling power would be 
most especially useful; the aéronaut could choose his place of 
landing with precision, and, by turning his head to the wind, he 
could avoid the dragging which is so dangerous, and which has so 
often brought a fatal termination to balloon voyages. The worst 
conjuncture conceivable would be a breakdown of the propelling 
machinery at a time when it was wanted to aid the descent in a 
gale. But the risk of such a breakdown could be made very slight 
by ordinary mechanical precautions. 

On the whole there can be no good reason to believe that the 
dangers would be more formidable with this than with other kinds 
of locomotion; and when we remember the frightful casualties that 
so frequently now occur in land, river, and sea traffic, and consider 
how many of their causes would be absent in the free paths of the 
air, we may probably even venture to assert that balloons would be 
the safest as well as the pleasantest mode of travelling. 

As a set-off against all this, however, there is one great objection 
to aérial locomotion, namely, the wncertainty it must always be liable 
to in consequence of the effect of the wind. We must not ignore 
this ; on the contrary, we will endeavour to estimate its exact 
value. We will assume that we can steam through the air in any 
direction at the rate of 30 miles an hour; but this will only 
count for useful locomotion in a dead calm; if there is any wind, 
by carrying the balloon along with it, it will clearly influence 
both the effective direction and the effective speed. To investi- 
gate the result of this, we must get the chief facts as to the 
wind’s action. 

According to the best tables, what may be called an ordinary 
breeze blows between 10 and 20 miles an hour ; a strong breeze be- 
tween 20 and 30; a high wind between 30 and 40; anda gale up 
to 50 or more. But I have taken some pains to get more specific 
data from the most authoritative source we have in this country, 
namely, the published records of the Meteorological Establishment 
at Greenwich Observatory. The anemometers there register the 
velocity of the wind every day, and taking the year 1877, I find 
the results as follow :— 
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The mean over the whole year was 13 miles an hour. It must be 
explained, in the first place, that the velocity registered on each day 
represents the average over the whole 24 hours, and that, therefore, 
during some portions of the day the speed will be greater than is 
here shown. And secondly, that in places nearer the coast higher 
winds will be found than in this inland station. Bearing in mind 
these reservations, and reasoning on the average figures given, we 
can easily form an idea how the wind will affect balloon travelling. 
To direct a navigable balloon, under the combined action of the wind 
and of its own independent motion, is the same problem as the fami- 
liar case of navigation in a current of water; as, for example, when a 
boatman has to cross a river running with a powerful stream. The 
head of the balloon must be set in such a direction that the resultant 
of the two actions will give the course required. M. de Léme, having 
always in view the design of getting balloons into Paris, published a 
comprehensive investigation of the problem, and gave ingenious 
directions how the aéronaut should proceed to carry out succesfully 
this design. We need not here go into such detail, it will suffice to 
give some general results. It will be found that so long as the velo- 
city of the wind is less than that of the balloon’s proper motion, it will 
be possible to travel in any direction, only with modified speed ; but 
if the wind is equal to the proper velocity, then half the circle is cut 
off, or if the wind exceeds it, still more. But in any case there will 
be a considerable range on each side the wind’s direction. For 
example, if (the balloon steaming 30 miles per hour) the wind blow 
25 miles per hour, we may go in any direction; if it blow 30 miles 
an hour, say due north, we cannot go anywhere to the northward, 
but have a range of nearly 90 degrees on each side of south ; if it 
blow 40 miles an hour we may go any course between 8.E. and 8.W. 
and so on; and what we lose in direction we should gain in speed, 
as running due south we should make 70 miles an hour. 

The following table will explain this in more detail. The wind is 


assumed due north, but the relations will be similar for any other 
direction. 
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TABLE showing the speed, in miles per hour, that can be commanded on any 
proposed course, by a dirigible balloon having an independent motion 
through the air of 30 miles per hour. Wind supposed due north, blowing 
with velocities varying from 0 to 50 miles per hour. 


PROPOSED COURSE. 
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The practical result of this would be as follows :— 

(1) In storms and gales, say exteeding 40 miles an hour, it would 
not be prudent for the balloon to travel at all. Ships only sail 
“wind and weather permitting,” and balloons must submit to the 
same restriction. 

(2) In high winds, say from 30 to 40 miles an hour, it could only 
go in a course generally corresponding with that of the wind; but 
it would have a considerable range and a high velocity in this direc- 
tion, and would have power to command its descent without danger. 
These circumstances, according to the Greenwich observations, would 
only occur a few days in each year. 

(3) In light and moderate winds, under 30 miles an hour, which 
the Greenwich observations show to prevail all the year with the 
exception of a few days, it could travel in any direction, the speed 
varying from 5 to nearly 60 miles an hour. 

Such a result would be amply sufficient to establish aérial navi- 
gation as a feasible practical addition to our means of locomotion ; 
although, no doubt, the uncertainty as to the speed of transit would 
be against it in a business point of view, and would therefore limit 
its commercial value. Indeed, the chief obstacle I see to its coming 
into use is the want of sufficient inducement to inventors to take it 
up with energy and perseverance. 

At any rate it is worth while to clear up the matter on the 
ground of principle; and before concluding I may devote a few 
words to an extraordinary delusion which appears to have prevailed 
somewhat extensively, and which has probably been one cause why 
aérial navigation has been so little studied by those who have taken 
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an interest in balloons. About 1863, M. Nadar, of Paris, a clever 
aéronaut, took a fancy that it was impossible to control the 
direction of balloons, on account of their lightness and large 
surface; and he considered that he had discovered an important 
scientific principle, namely, that “pour lutter contre lair il faut étre 
plus lourd que Vair.” He wrote a book (the most readable and 
entertaining work on balloons ever written) for the purpose of 
publishing the principle, and ke founded a society to carry it into 
practice, by constructing flying machines in which buoyancy would 
have no part. Some years later the same idea was given a much 
wider circulation, by being propounded in a well-known work 
entitled “The Reign of Law,” by the Duke of Argyll. The book 
contains a series of observations on the flying of birds, and the 
passage in question is as follows; the italics are mine :— 


‘* It is remarkable that the force which seems so adyerse—the force of gravi- 
tation, drawing down all bodies to the earth—is the very force which is the 
principal one concerned in flight, and without which flight would be impossible. It 
is curious how completely this has been forgotten in almost all human attempts to 
navigate the air. Birds are not lighter than the air, but immensely heavier. 
If they were lighter than the air they might float, but they could not fly. This 
is the difference between a Bird anda Balloon. A balloon rises because it is 
lighter than the air, and floats upon it, consequently it is incapable of ,being 
directed, because it possesses no active force enabling it to resist the currents of the 
air in which it is immersed, and because, if it had such a force, it would have no 
fulcrum, or resisting medium against which to exert it. It becomes, as it were, 
part of the atmosphere, and must go with it wherever it goes. No bird is ever 
for an instant of time lighter than the air in which it flies; but being, on the 
contrary, always greatly heavier, it keeps possession of a force capable of supply- 
ing momentum, and therefore capable of overcoming any lesser force, such as the 
ordinary resistance of the atmosphere, and even of heavy gales of wind. The 
law of gravitation, therefore, is used in the flight of birds as one of the most 


essential of the forces which are available for the accomplishment of the end in 
view.” } 


The effect of the ex cathedrdé dissemination of such opinions has 
been to discourage the study of aérial navigation by balloons, and 
to turn attention rather towards the invention of flying machines. 

Persons acquainted with the mechanics of fluids must be 
somewhat puzzled to understand how such strange ideas as 
those involved in the above extract can have come into being. I 
think they may perhaps be capable of some degree of explanation 
by two considerations. In the first place, good observers of flying, 
like the author of this passage, cannot fail to have remarked, par- 
ticularly when watching the larger birds, the great use they make 
of momentum in their flying mancuvres. A bird will be often seen 
sailing along for great distances without a single impulsive movement 
of his wings; and as we are usually in the habit of measuring 
the mass of a body by its weight, many persons are led to confound 


(1) The Reign of Law, p. 130. London, 1868. 
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one with the other, and to imagine that the gravity of the bird’s 
body is the agent in this motion. But all mechanical students know 
that this is a mistake; the motion of the bird exactly corresponds 
with that of a cannon-ball or of a railway train when the steam is 
suddenly shut off. A quantity of “work ” previously developed by 
a certain power has given motion to, and becomes stored up in, a 
certain mass of matter, and that mass will continue in motion, and 
will, if necessary, overcome resistance till the work stored up in it 
is exhausted, when the body will come to rest again. All this is 
totally independent of gravity, and would take place if the attract- 
ing earth were entirely away. All that the bird does in this 
passive motion is simply the result of active muscular power exerted 
previously. 

Secondly, a case often occurs where the Duke of Argyll’s theory 
is apparently true ; namely, the case where the bird, being already at 
a high level, descends in flying. Here, undoubtedly, gravity ‘s an 
active power which will aid the bird’s flight, just as it would aid the 
passage through the air of a stone or any other body. Some observa- 
tion of this effect has probably led to the inference that gravity was 
a flying power; but the observer so inferring would have forgotten 
that the bird, in order to raise himself to the elevated position, must 


‘ have previously exerted an amount of muscular power or energy 


exactly equal to that which is restored in his fall. So that gravity 
does not furnish the power, it only acts as a reservoir to store it up, 
just as power is stored up in the spring or weight of a clock, to be 
given out again at a future time. Thus gravity, like momentum, 
does nothing more than give the bird some facility for modifying his 
manceuvres. The only power used in flight is muscular force, and 
all resistance must be overcome by that, and that alone. The idea 
that birds could not fly unless they were heavier than air is surely 
a hallucination ; if it were true we ought to improve their flying by 
loading them, which would be an absurdity. On the contrary, 
common sense tells us that gravity is the chief impediment to flying, 
and it is precisely by getting rid of it that the invention of the 
balloon has rendered aérial navigation practicable. 

The passage in the extract which I have underlined referring to 
the balloon is altogether incomprehensible. A balloon is “capable 
of being directed ;” and if we provide it with a screw, turned by 
steam or human power, it ¢i// “possess an active force, enabling it 
to resist the currents of the air in which it is immersed,” or, in other 
words, giving it an independent motion; and when provided with 
such a force, it wi// have a “fulcrum or resisting medium against 
which to exert it,’’ namely, the inertia of the surrounding atmosphere. 
All this is dictated by common mechanics, and is confirmed by 
experience. Lavoisier saw and expressed it clearly a century ago, 
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and M. Giffard and M. de Léme have added the practical demonstra- 
tion of it in our own time. 

The fallacy of the argument will be glaringly apparent if it is 
applied to the analogous case of motion through water. Flying 
and swimming are identical actions, only differing according to 
the density of the fluid they have to be performed in. Fishes have, 
I believe, generally about the same specific gravity as water; and, 
therefore, gravitation gives them no aid; yet they swim about 
perfectly well. And suppose we were to apply to a rowing or 
steam boat the language that the Duke of Argyll applies to a 
balloon, ‘‘ A boat remains on the surface because it is lighter than 
the water, and floats upon it; consequently it is incapable of being 
directed, because it possesses no active force enabling it to resist the 
tides and currents of the water in which it is immersed; and 
because, if it had such a force, it would have no fulcrum or resisting 
medium against which to exert it. It becomes, as it were, part of 
the water, and must go with it wherever it goes.” And suppose on 
this sort of argument we were to exhort the world to abolish rowing 
and steam boats, and to substitute swimming machines “ plus 
lourds que l’eau!” 

Nadar’s objection to dirigible balloons was much more reasonable. 
He said that to get the requisite floating power we must have great 
bulk, which would offer corresponding resistance to motion. This is 
true enough in principle ; but the amount has been much overrated. 
The resistance to M. Dupuy de Léme’s balloon was only 40 Ibs. ; and 
though for our proposed 100-feet machine we have, at 30 miles an 
hour, 3,500 lbs. to overcome, this is a cheap price at which to 
purchase freedom from the necessity of lifting, by mechanical power, 
35 tons into the air. 

There is no occasion to discourage the attempts that are made 
from time to time to produce flying machines. The problem involves 
no impossibility, like the perpetual motion or squaring the circle; 
and if any mechanic can invent a motor, at once so powerful and so 
light as té be able to raise itself in the air, the thing is done. But 
we are a long, long way off that yet; and in the meantime we have 
actually got navigable balioons, which only want improving. 


Wriz1am Potr. 
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For nearly thirty years the subject of the administration of county 
affairs by Boards in some degree representative of the inhabitants 
of rural districts and of country towns and villages has been from 
time to time brought before Parliament. No practical result, how- 
ever, has as yet been achieved, and the bulk of those who pay the 
rates administered in quarter sessions remain unrepresented. Con- 
sequently candidates for county seats at the recent election were 
expected to give assurance of their willingness to support any efficient 
measure tending to that end. The topic is one which has also fre- 
quently formed the subject of discussion among Chambers of Agricul- 
ture and other such debating societies. In the years 1850, 1851, 1852, 
1860, 1868, 1869, 1871, 1878, 1879, Bills were brought forward. 

The first three were introduced by Mr. Milner Gibson. In the 
first two of his Bills it was proposed that the County Board should 
consist half of ratepayers, to be elected by boards of guardians, 
and half of magistrates, to be elected at quarter sessions. In the 
third Bill (1852) quarter sessions were ignored, and the whole 
Board was to be elected by boards of guardians, with a qualifica- 
tion of £30 rateable value for members of the County Board. 

In 1860 Sir John Trelawney brought in a Bill by which each 
board of guardians was to elect two members to the County Board 
with a qualification of £100 rateable value, one of such members 
elected by each board of guardians to be a magistrate. 

In 1868 Mr. Wyld reverted to the division of the Board into one-half 
consisting of elective members, to be chosen by the elected guardians 
of each union (with a £50 qualification), and another half to con- 
sist of magistrates chosen at quarter sessions. By this Bill alone, 
the question of the adoption of the measure by any county was left 
to be decided by the majority of boards of guardians in each county. 
In 1869 Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen continued the proposed division 
of the Board into ratepayers and magistrates, but reduced the pro- 
portion of the ratepayers’ representatives to one in five of the magis- 
trates who were to be official members. 

The most vigorous attempt to deal efficiently with the reform of 
local government was that of Mr. Goschen in 1871. The chief 
features of that attempt which had any relation to our subject were 
the consolidation of rates and the institution of parochial boards, 
whose chairmen were to elect from among themselves a certain 
number (to be fixed by the justices) of parochial representatives for 
each petty sessional division. Such chairmen were to have a £40 
qualification. The magistrates in quarter sessions were to elect 
from among themselves a number of members equivalent to the 
total number of parochial representatives. 
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In 1878 Mr. Sclater-Booth again adopted the petty sessional 
divisions, and proposed to apportion to cach division two magistrates, 
to be chosen at quarter sessions, and two elective members, to be 
elected by the guardians in such petty sessional division from 
among persons qualified to be guardians. In 1879 a plan was 
suggested for combining parishes into wards for the election of 
members to the County Boards. One-third of the Board was to 
consist of magistrates, to be chosen at quarter sessions, and the 
remaining two-thirds were to be chosen by the elected guardians in 
each ward from among persons qualified to be guardians. It is 
impossible nct to be struck by the reckless disregard of the conse- 
quences of further increasing the chaotic confusion of local adminis- 
tration shown by the framers of the two last-mentioned proposals. 

It is not probable that the present Parliament will show that lack 
of interest in this subject which was characteristic of the last, and it 
is to be hoped that the present Government will avail itself of the 
strength of the Liberal party not only to introduce but to carry 
through a measure which shall deal thoroughly with the subject, 
and which may avoid the rocks and sands on which all previous 
endeavours have been wrecked or stranded. 

There are two points on which it is desirable that the current 
phraseology should be, if possible, corrected. One is the use of the 
word ratepayers, as denoting the smaller occupiers and not including 
owners, whereas it cannot be denied that in rural districts the land- 
lords pay all rates except any increase which takes place during a 
holding. The second is the use of the word magistrates as represent- 
ing the owners. This is no less inaccurate than the other, for 
though it may be true that nearly all the magistrates are in some 
way connected with either ownership or large occupancy, it is cer- 
tainly not true that in any sense they can be accepted as represent- 
ing the smaller owners, who in number, if not in value or area, are 
at least as much entitled to representation as the larger owners. 
The forty-shilling freeholder has a recognised position in the State, 
and those who have experience in local matters know well enough 
how widely different are his ideas from the ideas of his neighbour, 
who counts his value not in shillings but in thousands of pounds. 
Consequently it is submitted that the right division (if there must 
be a division) of the County Board would be into representatives 
of owners as such and representatives of occupiers as such. An 
old county member has suggested that instead of magistrates being 
elected at quarter sessions to represent the owners, all persons who 
possess the necessary qualification for the magistracy ought to be 
eligible, the election being made by a much wider constituency, in- 
cluding, perhaps, even all persons whose names are on the rate-book. 

It is manifest that the interest of the owner differs from that of 
the occupier in being not only immediate but permanent, while that 
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of the occupier is immediate and direct in all cases, the owner’s 
interest in the case of an absentee being in a certain sense indirect. 

It is no doubt important that this distinction should be borne in 
mind in considering the course to be adopted. But it must be also 
borne in mind that the ultimate aim of both occupier and owner is 
identical, as both are interested in economy, efficiency, and dura- 
bility in the expenditure of the rates. 

There seems, therefore, to be no sufficient ground for giving to 
either interest a preponderance in the representation. As, however, 
the assumption appears to have been generally made that somearrange- 
ment is necessary for apportioning representation on the County 
Boards to different classes, it may be well to proceed for a while on this 
assumption. Reasons, however, may be found for considering this 
an unwise principle, and for leaving the development of party 
government to nature in County Boards as in the Imperial Legislature. 

It has been occasionally suggested that the establishment of 
County Boards is only asked for to gratify a sentimental grievance, 
and that the proportion of the local expenditure which will be subject 
to their control will be very small, and not worth any disturbance of a 
system which works so well as the present. But although it is true 
that in a majority of cases the county rate barely amounts to one- 
fifth part of the whole local taxation, so that the business at first may 
perhaps seem light and trifling, yet it is certain that if at the outset 
the right constitution of County Boards is adopted, so that they may 
really represent the opinion and command the confidence of the 
counties they govern, they will at once begin to attract to them- 
selves far the larger proportion of local business, and thus relieve 
Parliament of a considerable amount of work which need not (as a 
constitutional necessity) be brought before the Imperial Legislature 
if a local one be provided which can answer the purpose of giving 
public sanction to local measures. We may, for instance, hope that 
the readjustment of county, union, and parish boundaries; the com- 
plete revision and rearrangement of the system of workhouses and 
asylums and reformatory and industrial schools; the mutual rela- 
tion of the different rating and spending authorities ; the making, 
maintaining, and diversion or improvement of highways; questions 
connected with drainage, irrigation, water supply, and sewerage, with 
pollution of rivers and the abatement of nuisances; the administra- 
tion of local endowments, educational and charitable alike, and 
numerous kindred subjects, will in time be intrusted to them, and 
will afford opportunities for improvement in economy, efficiency, 
and equity, such as breadth of area and thorough representation 
may be relied upon to secure. 

This being so, the importance of thoroughness in dealing with the 
subject, and of achieving at the outset the nearest possible approach 
to finality, is obvious. And it cannot be admitted that any of the 
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proposals yet made has this characteristic. There is reason rather to 
fear that great encouragement to agitation, obstruction, and jobbing 
would be afforded by merely inviting a few of the so-called “ rate- 
payers ”’ (it matters not how they are chosen) to sit by the side of the 
magistrates for the transaction of county business. They would either 
have no practical influence at all, or they would control or embarrass 
the magistrates. They would either oppose them in a body (as an 
interest”) or they would acquiesce and amalgamate. If they 
oppose and obstruct, there will be no chance of business being well 
done ; if they do nothing they will do no good; if, as is much to be 
feared, they only attend fitfully, or come to vote when appointments 
are to be made to vacant posts, they will do harm. It will be well, 
then, to reconsider the whole question de novo, in the light afforded 
us by the information collected, and the discussions which have taken 
place already. 

The principal debate to which it is worth while to draw attention 
for the present purpose is that which took place in the session of 
1878 on the County Government Bill brought in by Mr. Sclater- 

sooth on January 28, discussed on second reading (14th and 18th 
February), and again discussed on the motion that the speaker leave 
the chair (7th March). This Bill was brought in during the fifth 
session of the late Conservative Government in fulfilment of a pledge 
given by the Government in compliance with a motion by Mr. Clare 
Sewell Read, against which the whole strength of the Government 
majority had been mustered by an emphatic whip to hear the an- 
nouncement of a sudden change of intention if not of opinion on the 
part of the Ministry. 

As has been already stated, the measure never became law. But 
during the debates to which it gave rise most of the broad principles 
at issue were fully discussed. The feeling of the Liberal party 
appears to have been in favour of direct rather than of indirect 
election of the members of County Boards, and the grounds of this 
feeling were so clearly and broadly stated by Mr. Rylands that it is 
worth while to quote his words. 

‘‘We ought to give the widest possible interest among the ratepayers in the 
selection of the members of the County Board, and haying got a wide basis of 
popular representation I think we ought to give to that County Board the 
ereatest possible responsibility in the administration as far as possible of the 
affairs of the county. . . . . What we want is to stir the dull level uniformity 
of the rural districts where there is not the same amount of intellectual life as 
in the towns,.and if we can get the people to take an interest in their own 
affairs we are giving them political education, and bracing them for political 
action on a larger scale. 

‘‘The true Conservative policy is to throw open by means of popularly 
elected County Boards a new opportunity for the exercise of public rights, and 
for the fulfilment of public duties by the inhabitants of our rural parishes, and 
by so doing we shall make the people more fitted to take part in the working 


of our institutions, and make them yalue more highly the institutions under 
which we live.” 
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The principle thus enunciated is one of those on which all truly 
Liberal legislation is based. The occasion of its enunciation was the 
proposal of indirect election by means of guardians voting in petty 
sessional divisions, a method of proceeding which has the charac- 
teristic ring of Conservative attempts at reform. The legitimate 
area for the guardians as a college of electors is surely that which 
they are elected to represent and to administer. The first thing that 
we have to secure is a good, clear, broad representative basis, one 
which shall be adopted on a principle that is intelligible to all con- 
cerned, and which needs no argument for its defence. When that 
has been secured it is to be hoped that the correction of existing 
boundaries with regard to the convenience of the inhabitants will be 
one of the first cares of the elected body ; therefore no principle 
ought to be sacrificed or mutilated in the permanent constitution of 
the Board in order not to disturb old boundaries which new cireum- 
stances are tending to render inconvenient, and which it may be one 
of the first functions of the Board to render obsolete. It is impor- 
tant that the parish should be taken as a unit, and the constitution 
of the Board built on that basis. Useful suggestions, which space 
will not permit to be inserted here, were made by Mr. Stansfeld and 
Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice in the debate already referred to. 

Assuming (what need not be admitted) that the owner and the 
occupier need separate representation at the Board, it would seem 
not unreasonable to divide the representation equally. For the im- 
portance of economy and efficiency is even greater to those whose 
interests are fixed and permanent than it is to those whose number, 
perhaps, may be larger, but whose interests are movable and 
transient, and scarcely more immediate. 

But this claim to an equal share for owners with occupiers is not 
inconsistent with the protest already made against the theory that 
the magistrates as such are representatives of ownership. 

Magistrates are, as all administrators of justice ought to be, 
nominees of a higher authority, and it is of their essence not to be 
elective or representative. Besides this constitutional reason it is 
also far more important that adequate representation be secured for 
yeomen and forty-shilling freeholders, than for the class from which 
magistrates are taken. That class may be trusted to take care of itself ; 
it has the means and methods always at hand; the others have not. 

It is no doubt to be desired that a large portion of the Board 
should be elected from that class, and the suggestion of an old county 
member already mentioned would be an easy practical way of secur- 
i ing this result if any need is felt for special measures for that purpose. 

But at least a hope may be expressed that if owners as such are 
anxious to have representation of their own, they may not be 
restricted in their choice. There are two ways in which the election 
may be thrown open. One way is that owners shall be free to elect 
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whom they choose without restriction, and that occupiers should 
have the same privilege, all owners and all occupiers in each district 
alike having votes, and it would probably be better that the votes 
should be given indiscriminately (on grounds to be given below), 
and not separately to owners’ members and occupiers’ members. 
Another way is to give to all owners and occupiers alike votes in the 
election, but to require for half the Board the same qualification as 
is now required for the magistracy. Each owner in any district 
ought undoubtedly to have a vote in that district, but there may be 
a difficulty in taking votes by ballot if all the elections in a county 
take place as they ought to simultaneously, and on the same day as 
the elections for the parochial officers. 

Thorough representation of “owners and occupiers,” or, to use a 
phrase which is on many grounds preferable, of ‘‘ the inhabitants and 
persons interested ” in each district, cannot be attained but by direct 
household or ratepaying franchise; which, it cannot be too often 
repeated, is not likely to do more harm in the election of local than 
in the election of imperial parliaments. One chief requisite being 
the utmost attainable liberty of election, there appears to be no 
more reason for enforcing residence as a qualification for election of 
a representative of any area at a County Board than in the case of a 
member of Parliament. It may on the other hand frequently be 
most advantageous for a remote area to be represented by a man 
who may not be a resident, though more deeply interested in its wel- 
fare than any one else, and who may be able to be in constant 
attendance at the centre where the county business has to be donc. 
If an area chooses an inefficient representative it can alter its choice 
better, if unrestricted, when the occasion offers. And no one who is 
acquainted with the nature of the transaction of county business can 
be unaware that constant attendance is a first requisite for efficiency, 
and that many men who can attend constantly to their local business 
(e.g. as guardians or waywardens) at their own market town might 
be utterly unable to give the time or to afford the expense of con- 
stant attendance in a county town, perhaps forty miles off. 

Nothing is more detrimental to continuous equitable and 
economical conduct of business than the irregular attendance of the 
persons who are responsible for it, and that is the inevitable con- 
sequence of restricting the choice of representatives in remote districts. 

The object to be attained is not what, from some of the attempts 
to legislate, it might appear to have been, the maintenance of quarter 
sessions as an administrative authority, nor the support of the 
administration of the magistrates. Nor is it in order to reconcile 
the “ratepayers”? by admitting some of them to act with the 
magistrates that County Boards are desired. They are needed for 
the purpose of placing local, financial, sanitary, educational, poor-law, 
and other administrations, in the hand of a responsible representa- 
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tive body in which all classes and all interests shall have their 
advocates, and by means of which the inhabitants of rural districts 
may gain such training and education in the duties of a citizen as 
shall make them year by year more fit to govern themselves, and 
thus relieve the Imperial Legislature of tasks which take up a 
larger share of its already over-filled time than is commensurate 
with the general importance of those tasks to the whole realm. 

If, then, the parish be taken as a unit, and some group of parishes 
as an electoral area, such as the petty sessional division, which has 
the present advantage of not crossing parish or county boundaries, and 
if freedom of election be given both to owners and occupiers, it is 
probable that a really representative body would be elected. But 
there are several requisites which must be found in that body if it 
is to answer the purpose for which it is intended. Efficient expres- 
sion of popular opinion, intimate knowledge of local circumstances, 
independence of undue influence, uninterrupted attention, constant 
attendance, and continuous conduct of business, are all needed and 
must be secured. 

The tenure of seats at the Board for three or five years would go 
far to counteract the effects of agitation and the tendency to oscilla- 
tion which seems to become stronger as the electoral basis grows 
wider. Sufficient numbers must be elected to enable the Board to 
divide itself into committees of sufficient size to be widely repre- 
sentative without overburdening members. Freedom to elect men 
of education and means and industry will go far to insure most of 
the above-mentioned requisites. 

A fear has been often expressed that these Boards will be too 
numerous for the conduct of business; but in the first place, as at 
‘present, details will be settled by committees; and in the second, if 
the Boards are large enough, they will be able to divide themselves 
and meet in different centres, as may be convenient, without losing 
their integral character as a Board. In the county of Lancashire 
there are 31 petty sessional divisions, and about 750 magistrates; in 
Yorkshire, West Riding, 500 magistrates, and 25 divisions; in 
Norfolk, 240 magistrates, 26 divisions. If, therefore, in these 
counties there were two members annually elected for each petty 
sessional division, and if these members held their seats for five 
years, so making a total number of ten members for each division, 
the numbers would not be overwhelming—would not, indeed, exceed 
the number of magistrates which the Lord Lieutenants, and, it may 
be presumed, the present magistrates, do not think excessive. 

The probable result of the adoption of the principle of direct and 
free election (paupers, lunatics, foreigners, criminals, and bankrupts 
only excluded) would be the choice of men in various ways qualified 
and anxious to conduct the public business of their neighbourhood. 
Magistrates, peers, clergy, yeomen, manufacturers, farmers, and 
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tradesmen would, it is to be hoped, gain seats at such Boards if the 
election be free and direct. And in such a body it may be hoped 
that the log-rolling and jobbing which are too common in the con- 
duct of local business at present might be greatly reduced. 

It is, indeed, difficult to see what advantage is to be hoped for 
from either indirect election or a restricted field for choice. And 
either provision will certainly frequently prevent the best men from 
being chosen. Moreover, the annual recurrence of elections of this 
description will tend greatly to familiarise electors with their privi- 
leges and duties, and to diminish the present disturbing effect of the 
rare occurrence of a county contested Parliamentary election. 

There is another consideration of very great importance, which 
affects owners, perhaps, more generally than occupiers. Its weight 
would seem rather to tell against than in favour of giving prepon- 
derance of voting power to large owners. It is this. The weight 
of the burden of rates is far greater in proportion to the income of 
small ratepayers than of large ones. The proportion of sixpence in 
the pound, or 23 per cent., to the available income of a man whose 
whole rental does not exceed £100 a year (derived, it may be, from 
ten or a dozen cottages, or one small farm or house) is enormous 
when compared with the same rate levied on an income of £10,000 
a year. The 50s. paid by one man makes far more difference to his 
expenditure than the £250 paid by the other. And the experience 
gained by efforts to promote sanitary, or highway, or educational 
improvements in rural districts, goes to prove that the delicacy of 
the sense of this difference of proportion is most accurately and 
minutely graduated, and increases in an inverse ratio to the wealth 
of the ratepayer. 

In proportion, therefore, to the delicacy of that sense, that is to 
say, in an inverse ratio to the amount of property, is the necessity of 
providing by legislation for representation of ownership. The 
smaller the property rated, the keener is the sense of injustice from 
inadequate representation. 

The obvious objection to this, from a practical point of view, is 
that if the smaller owners are able to gain undue influence on the 
board, a cheeseparing habit of mind may be engendered. For this 
objection there are no doubt some grounds, but against it are to be 
set two other considerations of no less importance. The first of 
these is that owners of large properties invariably (if they deserve 
it) possess, or can if they choose, gain great influence in their 
districts, and that influence will surely show itself both in the 
election and in the policy of the Board. 

In these words there is not intended so much as a hint at bribery 
or undue influence. So far is any such allusion from their meaning, 
that it may be said with equal force and with equal truth that the 
more a man is known to be incapable of such a crime as an attempt 
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at bribery or illegitimate influence, the wider and the more powerful 
will be his legitimate influence. Therefore, the large landowners need 
not tremble at direct election of members to the County Boards 
by smaller owners and by occupiers on equal terms with themselves. 

The second consideration is this. The larger the stake of any 
owner in his district the more evidently is it his duty, and still 
more evidently his interest, to supplement the sum contributed by 
the ratepayers for public improvements from his own resources, to 
take on his own shoulders a larger proportion of the expense needed 
to insure the durability and efficiency of such improvements than 
might from the driest legal point of view be said to be his exact 
share. Such a course tends to improve his property, to keep down 
the increase of rates, and thereby to succour his tenants, and it adds 
to his own influence and weight. 

It is already the fact that by far the larger number of great land- 
owners act at present on such principles as these, and there cannot 
be much doubt that the cries of the “increase of the burdens on 
land,” the “rise of the rates,” and so forth, that are sometimes 
heard even within the walls of Parliament itself, are, when heard 
there, not the utterance by the country gentlemen of their own 
feelings, so much as the conscientious expression by them of what 
they know to be the feeling of the great bulk of those rural electors 
whom they represent. Feelings those, and opinions, far more justified 
by facts with reference to the less ample purses and properties of the 
average county electors, than they are with reference to the rent- 
rolls of those whom the electors confidingly send to Parliament as 
their spokesmen. 

If these considerations be rejected as Utopian and unpractical, 
what alternative remains but that the larger the property the heavier 
should be the rate, especially if any privilege of representation is 
accorded with reference to the size of the landed properties ? 

But although in such matters as succession duty or income-tax, 
which are levied by imperial authority, the burden of taxation may 
be, to a certain extent, thus graduated and borne without a murmur, 
it is not likely that such a system of rating as that would at once 
meet the ordinary Briton’s sense of justice, which, if crude, is at 
least clear and forcible. Moreover, the increase of the prepon- 
derating influence of large owners, which must in equity ensue on 
the adoption of such a plan, would of itself render it unpopular. 

The question of the representation of owners and occupiers on 
County Boards has so far been treated on the assumption that some 
kind of separate representation is needed, or will at any rate be 
demanded. But is it needed? Ought the demand to be conceded ? 
What good is to result from it? If it is required in the interest of 
one class, is it equally in the interest of the other? Can any 
advantage which may be expected from it compensate in any degree 
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for the disadvantage of artificially creating two hostile or opposing 
parties on the Board? If they are not likely to be hostile or to 
oppose each other, why should they not be amalgamated ? 

It would be far better if they were. The invaluable national 
institution of party government springs from roots deep down in 
the human heart, and is fostered by the liberty that is the privilege 
of Englishmen. It is certain to develop itself without extraneous 
aid whenever and wherever men meet in council. If there is no 
fear of a division between owners and occupiers, it can only be 
because there is no cause likely to produce it. If there is no cause 
likely to produce it, what is there to justify so cumbersome and 
complicating a provision? If there is such a cause, why not let it 
work out its own results in a fair field with no favour? Results 
thus produced would be more true, more solid, more enduring, and, 
therefore, far more worth attaining than would ever be the fruits of 
the combats of parties artificially created by the ingenious, if not 
ingenuous, provisions of legislators. There is one more point which 
it is earnestly hoped will not be any longer neglected, for the sake 
of justice and expediency, and without attention to which there is 
small hope of settled content among the “ratepayers.’’ The simple 
expedient of dividing equally the increase of any rate during a 
holding between the landlord and the tenant has been long over- 
looked. If that were done, owners would be more active than they 
are in local affairs, occupiers would regard the well-meant efforts of 
owners to further public improvements with much less suspicion. The 
suggestion has already been made in Parliament by a county 
member ; and now that an efficient re-arrangement of local finance 
seems to be dawning upon us, it is not much to ask that it may be 
incorporated in the measure to be proposed, or in some way con- 
currently provided for. 

An opportunity is now offered to a strong Liberal Government 
which ought not to be let slip. The Liberal party is stronger in 
the counties than perhaps ever before. The field is open for a 
thorough and permanent re-settlement of a portion of the national 
finance which is yearly increasing in importance. 

An instrument of political education may now be established; and 
if the Government shows itself to be unshackled by prejudice, fear- 
less of interests, and not so careful of existing arrangements, which 
answer their purpose, but not the whole purpose, as to fall into patch- 
work with new cloth on an old garment, this instrument may 
‘become an institution as great, as national, and as permanent as the 
older parts of the Constitution. But this will not be done unless 
the old spirit of liberty and confidence in the people, which has 
given a watchword to the party that will be responsible for this 
measure, is allowed as of old to have its full sway. The full import- 
ance of the end in view must be grasped, and no party feeling allowed 
to weaken the strength of the grip. Cuartes T. D. Acranp. 














THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS: 
A STUDY IN AN OLD STORY. 
CHAPTER X. 


Tue story of Clotilde’s departure from the city, like that of Alvan’s, 
communicated to her by her maid, was an anticipation of the truth 
disseminated by her parents. She was removed when the swarm of 
spies and secret letter-bearers were attaining a position of dignity 
through the rumour of legal gentlemen about to direct the besieging 
army. 

A stir seemed to her to prognosticate a rescue and she went not 
unwillingly. To be in motion, to see roadside faces, pricked her 
senses with some hope. She had gained the peace she needed, and 
in that state her heart began to be agitated by a fresh awakening, 
luxurious at first rather than troublesome. She had sunk so low 
that the light of Alvan seemed too distant for a positive expectation 
of him; but few approached her whom she did not fancy under 
strange disguises: the gentlemen were servants, the blouses were 
gentlemen; she looked wistfully at old women bearing baskets for 
the forbidden fruit to peep out in the form of an envelope. All 
passed her blankly, noticing her eyes. 

The journey was short; she was taken to a place a little beyond 
the head of the lake, and there, though she had liberty to breathe 
the air, fast fixed within the walls of a daily sameness that became 
gradually the hum of voices accusing Alvan of one in excess of the 
many sins laid against him by his enemies. Was he not possibly an 
empty pretender to power—a mere great talker? Perhaps he was 
really unacquainted with her—thought her stronger than she was! 
The idea reflected a shadow on his intelligence. She was not in a 
situation that could bear of her blaming herself. 

While she was thus devoured by the legions of her enfeebled wits, 
Clotilde was assiduously courted by her family, and her father from 
time to time brought pen and paper for her to write anew from his 
dictation. He was pleased to hail her as his fair secretary, and when 
the letters were unimportant she wrote flowingly, happy to be 
praised. They were occasionally addressed to friends; she dis- 
covered herself writing one to the professor, in which he was about 
to be informed that she had resolved to banish Alvan from her mind 
for ever. She stopped; her heart stopped; the pen fell from her 
hand outfingered in loathing. Her father warily bade her proceed. 
She could not; she signified it choking. Only a few days before 
she had written to the professor exultingly of her engagement. She 
refused to belie herself in such a manner; retrospectively her rapid 
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contradictions appeared impossible; the picture of her was not 
human, and she gave out a negative of her whole frame convulsed, 
whereat the general was not slow to remind her of the scourgings 
she had undergone by a sudden burst of his wrath. He knew the 
proper physic. ‘You girls want the lesson we read to skittish 
recruits; you shall have it. Write: ‘He is now as nothing to me.’ 
You shall write that you hate him, if you hesitate! Why, you 
unreasonable slut, you have given him up; you have told him you 
have given him up, and what objection can you have to telling 
others now you have done it ?” 

“T was forced to it, body and soul!” cried Clotilde, sobbing and 
bursting into desperation out of a weak show of petulance that she 
had put on to propitiate him. “If I have to tell I will tell how it 
was. For that my heart is unchanged, and Alvan is, and will be, 
my lord, all the world may see. I would rather write that I hate 
him.” 

“You write, the man is now as nothing to me!” said her father, 
dashing his finger in a fiery zig-zag along the line for her pen to 
follow. ‘Or else, my girl, you’ve been playing us a pretty farce!” 
He strung himself for a mad gallop of wrath, gave her a shudder, 
and relapsed. ‘‘No, no, you’re wiser, you’re a better girl than that. 
Write it. I must have it written—here, come! The worst is over; 
the rest is child’s play. Come, take the pen, I’ll guide your hand.” 

The pen was fixed in her hand, and the first words formed. They 
looked such sprawling skeletons that Clotilde had the comfort of 
feeling sure they would be discerned as the work of compulsion. So 
she wrote on mechanically, solacing herself for what she did with 
vows of future revolt. 

She had forgotten her signature to the letter to the professor when 
his answer arrived. The sight of the handwriting of one of her 
lover’s faithfullest friends was like a peal of bells to her, and she 
tore the letter open, and began to blink and spell at a strange 
language, taking the frosty sentences piecemeal. He begged her to 
be firm in ber resolution, give up Alvan and obey her parents! This 
man of high intelligence and cultivation wrote like a provincial 
schoolmistress moralizing. Though he knew the depth of her 
passion for Alvan, and had within the month received her lark- 
song of her betrothal, he, this man—if living man he could be 
thought—counselled her to endeavour to deserve the love and 
respect of her parents, alluded to Alvan’s age and her better birth, 
approved her resolve to consult the wishes of her family, and in fine 
was as rank a traitor to friendship as any chronicled. Out on him! 
She swept him from earth. 


And she had built some of her hopes on the professor! ‘“ False 
friend !” she cried. 
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She wept over Alvan for having had so false a friend. 

There remained no one that could be expected to intervene with a 
strong arm save the baroness. 

A letter of reply from that noble lady was due. Possibly she had 
determined not to write, but to act. She was a lady of exalted 
birth, a lady of the upper aristocracy, who could, if she would, bring 
both a social and official pressure upon the general: and it might 
be in motion now behind the scenes. Clotilde laid hold of her 
phantom baroness, almost happy under the phantom’s whisper that 
she need not despair. 

Dressed in black to the throat, she sat and waited the arrival of 
her phantom friend, the baroness—that angel! who proved her 
goodness in consenting to be the friend of Alvan’s beloved, because 
she was the true friend of Alvan! 

The mountain heights were in dusty sunlight. She had seen 
them day after day thinly lined on the dead sky, inviting thunder 
and doomed to sultriness. She looked on the garden of the house, 
a desert under bee and butterfly. Looking beyond the garden she 
perceived her father on the glaring road, and one with him, the 
sight of whom did not flush her cheek or spring her heart to a 
throb, though she pitied the poor boy :—he was useless to her, 
utterly. 

Soon her Indian Bacchus was in the room, and alone with her, 
and at her feet. Her father had given him hope. He came bear- 
ing eyes that were like hope’s own; and kneeling, kissing her 
hands, her knees, her hair, he seemed unaware that she was inani- 
mate. 

There was nothing imaginable in which he could be of use. 

He was only another dust-cloud of the sultry sameness. She had 
been expecting a woman, a tempest choral with sky and mountain 
and valley-hollows as the overture to Alvan’s appearance. 

But he roused her. With Marko she had never felt her cowardice, 
and his passionately beseeching, trembling, “ Will you have me?” 
called up the tiger in the girl; in spite of pity for his voice she 
retorted on her parents: “ Will I have you? I? You ask me 
what is my will? It sounds oddly from you, seeing that I wrote to 
you in Lucerne what I would have, and nothing has changed in me 
since then, nothing! My feeling for him is unaltered, and every- 
thing you have heard of me was wrung out of me by my un- 
happiness. The world is dead to me and all in it that is not 
Sigismund Alvan. To you I am accustomed to speak every thought 
of my soul, and I tell you the world and all it has is dead to me, 
even my parents—I hate them.” 

Clotilde allowed him to press her hand, assuring herself she was 
unconscious he did so. He brought her peace, he brought her old 
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throning self back to her, and he was handsome and tame as a 
leopard-skin at her feet. 

If she was doomed to reach to Alvan through him, at least she 
had warned him. The vision of the truthfulness of her nature threw 
a celestial wan beam on her guilty destiny. 

She patted his head and bade him leave her, narrowing her 
shoulders on the breast to let it be seen that the dark household 
within was locked and shuttered. 

Her mother could not fail to notice a change in Clotilde’s wintry 
face now that Marko was among them; her inference tallied with 
his report of their interview, so she supposed the girl to have 
accepted more or less heartily Marko’s forgiveness. This had the 
appearance of renewed affection ; consequently her parents lost much 
of their fear of the besieger outside; and she was removed to the 
city. 

Two parties were in the city, one favouring Alvan, and one 
abhorring the audacious Jew. Together they managed to spread 
incredible reports of his doings, which required little exaggeration 
to convince an enemy that he was a man with whom hostility could 
not be left to sleep. The general heard of the man’s pleading his 
cause in all directions to get pressure put upon him, showing some- 
thing like a devilish persuasiveness, Jew and demagogue though he 
was; for there seemed to be a feeling abroad that the interview this 
howling lover claimed with Clotilde ought to be granted. The 
latest report spoke of him as off to the general’s Court for an 
audience of his official chief. General von Riidiger looked to his 
defences, and he had sufficient penetration to see that the weakest 
point of them might be a submissive daughter. 

A letter to Clotilde from the baroness was brought to the house 
by messenger. The gencral thought over it. The letter was by no 
means a seductive letter for a young lady to receive from such a 
person, yet he did not anticipate the whole effect it would produce 
when ultimately he decided to give it to her, being of course un- 
aware of: the noble style of Clotilde’s address to the baroness. He 
stipulated that there must be no reply to it except through him, 
and Clotilde had the coveted letter in her hands at last. Here was 
the mediatrix—the veritable goddess with the sword to cut the 
knot! Here was the manifestation of Alvan ! 

She ran out to the shade of the garden walls to be by herself and 
in the air, and she read; and instantly her own letter to the 
baroness crashed sentence upon sentence, in retort, springing up 
with the combative instinct of a beast, to make discord of the stuff 
she read, and deride it. Twice she went over the lines with this 
defensive accompaniment; then they laid octopus-limbs on her. 
The writing struck chill as a glacier cave. Oh, what an answer to 
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that letter of fervid respectfulness, of innocent supplication for 
maternal affection, for some degree of benignant friendship ! 

The baroness coldly stated that she had arrived in the city to do 
her best in assisting to arrange matters which had come to a most 
unfortunate and impracticable pass. She alluded to her established 
friendship for Alvan, but it was chiefly in the interests of Clotilde 
that the latter was requested to perceive the necessity for bringing 
her relations with Dr. Alvan to an end in the discreetest manner 
now possible to the circumstances. This, the baroness pursued, 
could only be done by her intervention, and her friendship for Dr. 
Alvan had caused her to undertake the little agreeable office. For 
which purpose, promising her an exemption from anything in 
the nature of tragedy scenes, the baroness desired Clotilde to call 


on her the following day between certain stated hours of the 
afternoon. 


That was all. 

The girl in her letter to the baroness had constrained herself to 
write, and therefore to think, in so beautiful a spirit of ignorant 
innocence, that the vileness of an answer thus brutally throwing off 
the mask of personal disinterestedness appeared to her both an 
abominable piece of cynicism on the part of a scandalous old woman, 
and an insulting rejection of the cover of decency proposed to the 
creature by a daisy-minded maiden. 

She scribbled a single line in receipt of the letter and signed her 
initials. 

“The woman is hateful!” she said to her father; she was ready 
to agree with him about the woman and Alvan. She was ashamed 
to have hoped anything of the woman, and stamped down her dis- 
appointment under a vehement indignation that disfigured the man 
as well. Contempt of the square-jawed withered woman was too 
great for Clotilde to have a sensation of her driving jealousy until 
painful glimpses of the man made jealousy so sharp that she flew 
for refuge to contempt of the pair. That beldam had him back: she 
had him fast. Oh! let her keep him! Was he to be regretted who 
could make that choice ? 

Her father did not let the occasion slip to speak insistingly as the 
world opined of Alvan and his baroness. He forced her to swallow 
the calumny, and draw away with her family against herself through 
strong disgust. 

On the morning after the information of Alvan’s return her father, 
who deserved credit as a tactician, came to her to say that Alvan 
had sent to demand his letters and presents. The demand was un- 
like what her stunned heart recollected of Alvan; but a hint that 
the baroness was behind it, and that a refusal would bring the 
baroness down on her with another piece of insolence, was effective. 
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She dealt out the letters, arranged the presents, made up the books, 
pamphlets, trinkets, amulet coins, lock of black hair, and worn post- 
marked paper addressed in his hand to Clotilde von Riidiger, care- 
fully, and half as a souvenir, half with the forlorn yearning of the 
look of lovers when they break asunder—or of one of them—she 
signed inside the packet not “ Clotilde,” but the gentlest title he had 
bestowed on her, trusting to the pathos of the word “child ”’ to tell 
him that she was enforced and still true, if he should be interested 
in knowing it. Weak souls are much moved by having the pathos 
on their side. They are consoled too. Time passed, whole days: 
the tender reminder had no effect on him! It had been her last 
appeal: she reflected that she had really felt when he had not been 
feeling at all: and this marks a division. 

She was next requested to write a letter to Alvan signifying his 
release by the notification of her engagement to Prince Marko. She 
was personally to deliver it to a gentleman who was of neither party, 
and who would give her a letter from Alvan in exchange, which, 
while assuring the gentleman she was acting with perfect freedom, 
she was to be under her oath not to read, and dutifully to hand to 
Marko, her betrothed. Her father assumed the fact of her renewed 
engagement to the prince, as her whole family did; strangely, she 
thought: it struck her as a fatality. He said that Alvan was work- 
ing him great mischief, doing him deadly injury in his position, and 
for no just reason, inasmuch as he—a bold bad man striving to ruin 
the family on a point of pride—had declared that he simply con- 
sidered himself bound in honour to her, only a little doubtful of her 
independent action at pressure; and a release of him, accompanied 
by her plain statement of her being under no compulsion, voluntarily 
the betrothed of another, would solve the difficulty. A certain old 
woman, it seemed, was anxious to have him formally released. 

With the usual dose for such a patient of cajoleries and threats, 
the general begged her to comply, pulling the hands he squeezed in 
a way to strongly emphasize his affectionate entreaty. 

She went straight to Marko, consenting that he should have 
Alvan’s letter unopened (she cared not to read it, she said), on his 
promise to give it up to her within a stated period. 

She wrote the letter to Alvan, feeling in the words that said she 
was plighted to Prince Marko, that she said, and clearly said, the 
baroness is now relieved of a rival, and may take you! She felt it 
so acutely as to feel that she said nothing else. 

Severances are accomplished within the heart stroke by stroke : 
within the craven’s heart each new step resulting from a blow is 
temporarily an absolute severance. Her letter to Alvan written, she 
thought not tenderly of him but of the prince, who had always loved 
a young woman, and was unhampered by an old one. The composi- 
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tion of the letter, and the sense that the thing was done, made her 
stony to Alvan. 

On the introduction of Colonel von Tresten, whose name she knew, 
but was dull to it, she delivered him her letter with unaffected com- 
posure, received from him Alvan’s in exchange, left the room as if 
to read it, and after giving it unopened to Marko, composedly re- 
appeared before the colonel to state that the letter could make no 
difference, and all was to be as she had written it. 

The colonel bowed stiffly. 

It would have comforted her to have been allowed to say: “I 
cease to be the rival of that execrable harridan ! ” 

He had departed before Clotilde heard a step. 

Immediately thereupon it came to her mind that Tresten was one 
of Alvan’s bosom friends. How, then, could he be of neither party ? 
And her father spoke of him as an upright rational man, who, 
although strangely enough he entertained, as it appeared, something 
like a profound reverence for the baroness, could see and confess the 
downright impossibility of the marriage Alvan proposed. Naturally, 
she must be hated by the man reverencing the baroness. If ever 
man had executioner stamped on his face, it was he! Like the pro- 
fessor, nay, like Alvan himself, he would not see that she was the 
victim of tyranny: none of her signs would they see. They judged 
of her by her inanimate frame in the hands of her torturers break- 
ing her on the wheel. She called to mind a fancy that she had 
looked at Tresten out of her deadness earnestly for just one in- 
stant: more than an instant she could not, beneath her father’s 
vigilant watch and into those repellant cold blue butcher eyes. 
Tresten might clearly have understood the fleeting look. What 
were her words! what her deeds! The look was the truth revealed 
—her soul. It begged for life like an infant: and the man’s face 
was an iron rock in reply! No wonder—he worshipped the baro- 
ness! So great was Clotilde’s hatred of him that it overflooded the 
image of Alvan, who called him friend, and deputed him to act as 
friend. Such blindness, weakness, folly, on the part of one of 
Alvan’s pretensions, incurred a shade of her contempt. , 

The letter of the baroness and the visit of the woman’s admirer had 
vitiated Clotilde’s blood. She was not only not mistress of her 
thoughts, she was undirected either in thinking or wishing by any 
desires, except that the people about her should caress and warm 
her, until, with no gaze backward, she could say good-bye to them, 
full of meaning as a good-bye to the covered grave, as unreluctantly 
as the swallow quits her eaves-nest in autumn: and they were to 
learn that they were chargeable with the sequel of the history. 
There would be a sequel, she was sure, if it came only to punish 
them for the cruelty which thwarted her timid anticipation of it by 
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pressing on her natural instinct at all costs to bargain for an escape 


from pain, and making her simulate contentment to cheat her 
muffled wound and them. 


Cuapter XI. 


His love meantime was the mission and the burden of Alvan, and he 
was not ashamed to speak of it and plead for it; and the pleading 
was not done troubadourishly, in soft flute-notes, as for easement of 
tuneful emotions beseeching sympathy. He was liker to a sturdy 
beggar demanding his crust to support life, of corporations that can 
be talked into admitting the rights of man, and he vollied close 
logical argumentation on the basis of the laws in defence of his most 
natural hunger, thunder in his breast and bright new heavenly 
morning alternating or clashing while the electric wires and post 
smote him with evil tidings of Clotilde, and the success of his efforts 
caught her back to him. 

It was justly matter for triumph, due to an extraordinary fervour 
of pleading upon a plain statement of the case, that Alvan should 
return from his foray bringing with him an emissary deputed by 
General von Riidiger’s official chief to see that the young lady, so pas- 
sionately pursued by the foremost of his time in political genius and 
oratory, was not subjected to parental tyranny, but stood free to 
exercise her choice. Of the few who would ever have thought of 
attempting, a diminished number would have equalled that feat. 
Alvan was no vain boaster; he could gain the ears of grave men as 
well as mobs and women. The interview with Clotilde was there- 
fore assured to him, and the distracting telegrams and letters for- 
warded to him by Tresten during his absence were consequently stabs 
already promising to heal. They were brutal stabs: her packet of 
his letters and presents on his table made them bleed afresh, and the 
odd scrawl of the couple of words on the paper set him wondering at 
the imbecile irony of her calling herself ‘ The child” in accompani- 
ment to such an act, for it reminded him of his epithet for her, 
while it dealt him a tremendous blow ; it seemed senselessly malign, 
perhaps flippant, as she could be, he knew. She could be anything 
weak and shallow when out of his hands; she had recently proved 
it: still, in view of the interview, and on the tide of his labours to 
come to that wished end, he struck his breast to brave himself with 
a good hopeful spirit. ‘Once mine!” he said. 

Moreover, to the better account, Clotilde’s English friend had 
sent him the lines addressed to her, in which the writer dwelt on 
her love of him with a whimper of the voice of love. 

Before visiting his Mentor, Alvan applied for an audience of 
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General von Riidiger, who granted it at once to a man coming. so 
well armed to claim the privilege. Tresten walked part of the way 
to the general’s house with him, and then turned aside to visit the 
baroness. 

Lucie, Baroness von Crefeldt was one of those persons who, after a 
probationary term in the character of woman, have become men, but 
of whom offended man, amazed by the flowering up of that hard 
rough jaw from the tender blooming promise of a petticoat, finds it 
impossible to imagine they had once on a sweet spring time the sex’s 
gentleness and charm of aspect. Mistress Flanders, breeched and 
hatted like a man, pulling at the man’s short pipe and heartily in- 
voking frowzy deities, committing a whole sackful of unfeminine 
etcetera, is an impenetrable wall to her maiden past; yet there was 
an opening day when nothing of us moustached her. She was a 
clear-faced girl and mother of young blushes before the years were 
at their work of transformation upon her countenance and behind 
her bosom. The years were rough artists: perhaps she was com- 
bative, and fought them for touching her ungallantly; and that 
perhaps was her first manly step. Baroness Lucie was of high 
birth, a wife openly maltreated, a woman of breeding, but with a 
man’s head, capable of inspiring man-like friendships, and of enter- 
taining them. She was radically-minded, strongly of the Radical 
profession of faith, and a correspondent of revolutionary chiefs ; both 
the trusted adviser and devoted slave of him whose future glorious 
career she measured by his abilities. Rumour blew out a candle 
and left the wick to smoke in relation to their former intercourse. 
The Philistines revenged themselves on an old aristocratic Radical 
and a Jew demagogue with the weapon that scandal hands to virtue. 
They are virtuous or nothing, and they must show that they are so 
when they can; and best do they show it by publicly dishonouring 
the friendship of a man and a woman; for to be in error in malice 
does not hurt them, but they profoundly feel that they are fools if 
they are duped. 

She was aware of the recent course of events ; she had, as she pro- 
tested, nothing to accuse herself of, and she could hardly part her 
lips without a self-exculpation. 

“Tt will fall on me!” she said to Tresten, in her emphatic tone. 
“He will have his interview with the girl. He will subdue the 
girl. He will manacle himself in the chains he makes her wear. 
You will see. She cannot forgive me for not pretending to enter 
into her enthusiasm. She will make him believe I conspired against 
her. What have I not done to aid him! At his instance, I went to 
the archbishop, to implore one of the princes of the Church for 
succour. I knelt to an ecclesiastic! I did a ludicrous and a shameful 
thing, knowing it in advance to be a barren farce. I obeyed his 
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wish. The tale will be laughable. I obeyed him. I would not 
have it on my conscience that the commission of any deed ennomic, 
however unwonted, was refused by me to serve Alvan. You are my 
witness, Tresten, that fora young woman of common honesty I was 
ready to pack and march. He has never understood women—cannot 
read them. Could a girl like that keep asecret? She’s a Cressida 
—a creatureof every camp! Not an idea of the cause he is vowed 
to! not a sentiment in harmony with it! She is viler than any of 
those Berlin light 0’ loves on the eve of Jena. Stable as a Viennese 
dancing slut home from Mariazell! This is the girl—transparent to 
the whole world! But his heart is on her, and he must have her, I 
suppose ; and I shall have to bear her impertinences, or sign my 
demission and cease to labour for the cause—at least in conjunction 
with Alvan. And how otherwise? He is the life of it, and I am 
doomed to uselessness.”’ 

Tresten nodded a protesting assent. 

“‘ Not quite so bad,” he said, with the encouraging smile which 
would persuade a friend to put away bilious visions. ‘Of the two, 
if you two are divisible, we could better dispense with him. She’ll 
slip him, she’s an eel. Of every camp! as you say. She was not 
worth carrying off. I consented to try it to quiet him. He sets no 
bounds to his own devotion to friendship, and we must take pattern 
by him. It’s a mad love.” 

“A Titan’s love!” the baroness exclaimed, groaning. ‘The 
woman !—no matter how or at what cost! I can admire that primal 
barbarism of a great man’s passion, which counts for nothing the 
stains and accidents fraught with extinction for it to meaner men. 
It reads ill, it sounds badly, but there is grand stuff init. See the 
royalty of the man for whom no degradation of the woman can be, 
so long as it brings her to him! He—that great he—covers all. 
He burns her to ashes, and takes the flame—the pure spirit of her 
—to himself. Were men like him!—they would have less to 
pardon. It is the snake’s nature of the girl which distracts him ; 
she is in his blood. Had she come to me, I would have helped her 
to cure him ; or had you succeeded in carrying her off, I would have 
stood by their union; or, were she a different creature, and not the 
shifty thing she is, I could desire him to win her. A peasant girl, a 
workman’s daughter, a tradesman’s, a professional singer, actress, 
artist—I would have given my hand to one of these in good faith, 
thankful to her! As itis, I have acted in obedience to his wishes, 
without idle remonstrances—I know him too well; and with asmuch 
cordiality as I could put into an evil service. She will drag him 
down, down, Tresten !”’ 

“They are not joined yet,” said the colonel. 

“She has him by the worst half of him. Her correspondence 
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with me—her letter to excuse her insolence, which she does like a 
prim chit—throws a light on tke girl she is. This girl will drain 
him of all his nobler fire.”’ 

‘She shows mighty little of the inclination,” said the colonel. 

“To you. But when they come together? I know his voice!” 

The colonel protested his doubts of their coming together. 

“And he cajoled Count Hollinger to send an envoy to see him 
righted !”’ the baroness ejaculated. ‘“ Hollinger is not a sentimental 
person, I assure you, and not likely to have taken a step apparently 
hostile to the Riidigers, if he had not been extraordinarily shaken 
by Alvan.” 

Late in the day Alvan was himself able to inform her that he had 
overcome Clotilde’s father after a struggle of hours. The general 
had not consented to everything: he had granted enough, evidently 
in terror of the man who had captured Count Hollinger ; and it was 
arranged that Tresten and Stérchel, the count’s deputy, were to wait 
on Clotilde next morning, and hear from her mouth whether she 
yielded or not to Alvan’s request to speak with her alone before the 
official interview in the presence of the notary, when she was pub- 
licly to state her decision and freedom of choice, according to Count 
Hollinger’s amicable arrangement through his envoy. 

‘“‘She will see me—and the thing is done!” said Alvan. ‘But 
I have worked for it, I have worked! I have been talking to-day 
for six hours uninterruptedly at a stretch to her father, who reminds 
me of a caged bear I saw at a travelling menagerie, and the beast 
would perform none of his evolutions for the edification of us lads till 
his keeper touched a particular pole, and the touch of it set him to 
work like the winding of a key. Hollinger’s name was my magic 
wand with the general. I could get no sense from him, nor any 
acquiescence in sense, till I called up Hollinger, when the general’s 
alacrity was immediately that of the bear, or a little boy castigated 
for his share of original sin. They have been hard at her, the whole 
family ! and I shall want the two hours I stipulated for to the full. 
What do you say ?—come, I wager I do it within one hour! They 
have stockaded her pretty closely, and it will be some time before I 
shall get her to have a clear view of me behind her defences; but an 
hour’s an age with a woman. Clotilde? I wager I have her on her 
knees in half an hour! These notions of duty, and station, and her 
fiddle-de-dee betrothal to that Danube osier with Indian-idol eyes, 
count for so much mist. She was and is mine, I swear to strike to 
her heart in ten minutes! But, madam, if not, you may pronounce 
me incapable of conquering any woman, or of taking an absolute 
impression of facts. I say I willdoit! Iam insane if I may not 
judge from antecedents that my voice, my touch, my face, will draw 
her to me at one signal—at a look! I am prepared to stake my 
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reason on her running to me before I speak a word :—and I will not 
beckon. I promise to fold my arms and simply look.” 

“ Your task of two hours, then, will be accomplished, I compute, 
in about half a minute—but it is on the assumption that she con- 
sents to see you alone,” said the baroness. 

Alvan opened his eyes. He perceived in his deep sagaciousness 
woman at the bottom of her remark, and replied: “ You will know 
Clotilde in time. She points to me straight; but of course if you 
agitate the compass the needle’s all in a tremble: and the vessel is 
weak, I admit, but the instinct’s positive. To doubt it would upset 
my understanding. I have had three distinct experiences of my 
influence over her, and each time, curiously, each time exactly in 
proportion to my degree of resolye—but, baroness, I tell you it was 
minutely in proportion to it; weighed down to the grain !—each 
time did that girl respond to me with a similar degree of earnest- 
ness. As I waned, she waned; asI heated, so did she, and from 
spark-heat to flame and to furnace-heat ! ” 

“A refraction of the rays according to the altitude of the orb,” 
observed the baroness in a tone of assent, and she smiled to herself 
at the condition of the man who could accept it for that. 

Te did not protest beyond presently a transient frown as at a bad 
taste on his tongue, and a rather petulant objection to her use of 
analogies, which he called the sapping of language. She forbore to 
remind him in retort of his employment of metaphor when the figure 
served his purpose. 

‘“‘Marvellously,” cried Alvan, ‘“marvellously that girl answered 
to my lead! and to-morrow—you'll own me right—TI must double 
the attraction. I shall have to hand her back to her people for 
twenty-four hours, and the dose must be doubled to keep her fast 
and safe. You see I read her flatly. I read and am charitable. 
I have a perfect philosophical tolerance. I’m in the mood to-day of 
Horace hymning one of his fair Greeks.” 

‘No, no! that is a comparison past my endurance,” interposed 
the bayoness. ‘ Friend Sigismund, you have no philosophy, you 
never had any; and the small crow and croon of Horace would be 
the last youcould take up. It is the chanted philosophy of comfort- 
able stipendiaries, retired merchants, gouty patients on a restricted 
allowance of the grape, old men who have given over thinking, and 
young men who never had feeling—the philosophy of swine grunt- 
ing their carmen as they turn to fat in the sun. Horace avaunt! 
You have too much poetry in you to quote that unsanguine sensualist 
for your case. His love distressed his liver, and gave him a jaundice 
once or twice, but where his love yields its poor ghost to his philo- 
sophy, yours begins its labours. That everlasting Horace! He is 
the versifier of the cushioned enemy, not of us, who march along 
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flinty ways: the piper of the bourgeois in soul, poet of the conform- 
ing unbelievers !” 

“Pyrrha, Lydia, Lalage, Chlice, Glycera,” Alvan murmured, 
amorous of the musical names. “Clotilde is a Greek of one of the 
Isles, an Ionian. I see her in the Horatian ode as in one of those 
old round shield-mirrors which give you a speck of the figure on a 
silver-solar beam, brillian', not much bigger than a dewdrop. And 
so should a man’s heart reflect her! Take her on the light in it,— 
she is perfection. We won’t take her in the shady part or on your 
flat looking-glasses. There never was necessity for accuracy of line 
in the portraiture of women. The idea of them is all we want: it’s 
the best of them. You will own she’s Greek; she’s a Perinthian, 
Andrian, Olynthian, Samian, Messenian. One of those delicious 
girls in the New Comedy, I remember, was called TH Posrronsr, 
Tue DererreR, or, as we might say, Tur To-morrower. There 
you have Clotilde: she’s a To-mMorrowEr. You climb the peak of 
to-morrow, and to see her at all you must see her on the next peak : 
but she leaves you her promise to hug on every yesterday, and that 
keeps you going. Ay, so long as we have patience! Feeding ona 
young woman’s promises of yesterday in one’s fortieth year !—it 
must end to-morrow, though I kill something.” 

Kill, he meant, the aerial wild spirit he could admire as her 
character, when he had the prospect of extinguishing it in his grasp. 

“What do you meditate killing?” said the baroness. 

‘The fool of the years behind me,” he replied, ‘‘ and entering on 
my forty-first a sage.” | 

“To be the mate and equal of your companion ?”’ 

“To prove I have had good training under the wisest to act as her 
guide and master.” 

“Tf she——” the baroness checked her exclamation, saying: 
‘She declined to come tome. I would have plumbed her for some 
solid ground, something to rest one’s faith on. Your Pyrrhas, 
Glyceras, and others of the like, were not stable persons for a man of 
our days to bind his life to one of them. Harness is harness, and a 
light yoke-fellow can make a proud career deviate.” 

“But I give her a soul!” said Alvan. ‘I am thewine, and she the 
erystal cup. She has avowed it again and again. You read her as 
she is when away from me. Then she isa reed, a weed, what you 
will; she is unfit to contend when she stands alone. But when I am 
beside her, when we are together—the moment I have her at arms’ 
length she will be part of me by the magic I have seen each time we 
encountered. She knows it well.” 

“She may know it too well.” 

“For what?” He frowned. 

“ For the chances of your meeting.” 
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“You think it possible she will refuse?” A blackness passing to 
lividness crossed his face. He fetched a big breath. ‘‘ Then finish 
my history, shut up the book ; I am a phantom of a man, and every- 
thing written there is imposture. I can account for all that she has 
done hitherto, but not that she would refuse to see me. Not that 
she should refuse to see me now when I come armed to demand it! 
Refuse ? But I have done my work, done what I said I would do. 
I stand in my order of battle, and she refuses? No! I stake my 
head on it! I have not aclod’s perception, I have not a spark of 
sense to distinguish me from a flat-headed Lapp, if she refuses—call 
me a mountebank who has gained his position by clever tumbling ; 
a lucky gamester; whatever plays blind with chance.” He started 
up in agitation. ‘Lucie! I ama grinning skull without a brain if 
that girl refuses! She will not.”” He took his hat to leave, adding, 
to seem rational to the cool understanding he addressed: “ She will 
not refuse; I am bound to think so in common respect for myself ; 
I have done tricks to make me appear a raging ape if she—oh! she 
cannot, she will not refuse. Never! I have eyes, I have wits, I am 
not tottering yet on my grave—or it’s blindly, ifI am. I have my 
clear judgment, I am not an imbecile. It seems to me a foolish 
suspicion that she can possibly refuse. Her manners are generally 
good ; freakish, but good in the main. Perhaps she takes a sting 
. . . but there isno sting here. It would be bad manners to refuse ; 
—to say nothing of ... she has a heart! Well, then, good 
manners and right feeling forbid her to refuse. She is an exceed- 
ingly intelligent girl, and I half fear I have helped you to a wrong 
impression of her. You will really appreciate her wit; you will 
indeed; believe me, you will. We pardon nonsense in a girl. 
Married, she will put on the matron with becoming decency, and I 
am responsible for her then; I stand surety for her then; when I 
have her with me I warrant her mine and all mine, head and heels, 
at a whistle, like the Cossack’s horse. I fancy that at forty I am 
about as young as most young men. I promise her another forty 
manful working years. Are you dubious of that ?” 

“T nod to you from the palsied summit of ninety,” said the 
baroness. 

Alvan gave a short laugh and stammered excuses for his naked 
egoism, comparing him to a forester who has sharpened such an 
appetite in toiling to slay his roe that he can think of nothing but 
the fire preparing the feast. ‘‘Hymen and things hymenaeal!”’ he 
said, laughing at himself for resuming the offence on the apology 
for it. ‘I could talk with interest of a trousseau. I have debated 
in my mind with Parliamentary acrimony about a choice of wedding- 
presents. As she is legally free to bestow her hand on me—and 
only a brute’s horns could contest the fact—she may decide to be 
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married the day after to-morrow, and get the trousseau in Paris. 
She has a turn for startling. I can imagine that if I proposed a run 
for it she would be readier to spring to be on the road with me than 
in acquiescing in a quiet arrangement about a ceremonial day ; partly 
because, in the first case, she would throw herself and the rest of the 
adventure on me, at no other cost than the enjoyment of one of her 
impulses; and in the second, because she is a girl who would require 
a full band of the best Berlin orchestra in perpetual play to keep up 
her spirits among her people during the preparations for espousing 
a democrat, demagogue and Jew, of a presumed inferior station by 
birth to her own. Give Momus a sister, Clotilde is the lady! I 
know her. I would undertake to puta spell on her and keep her 
contented on a frontier—not Russian, any barbarous frontier where 
there isa sun. She must have sun. One might wrap her in sables, 
but sun is best. She loves it best, though she looks remarkably well 
in sables. Never shall I forget .... she is frileuse, and shivers 
into them! There are Frenchmen who could paint it—only French- 
men. Our artists, no. She is very French. Born in France she 
would have been a matchless Parisienne. Oh! she’s a riddle, of 
course. I don’t pretend to spell every letter of her. The returning 
of my presents is odd. No, I maintain that she is a coward acting 
under domination, and there’s no other way of explaining the puzzle. 
I was out of sight, they bullied her, and she yielded—bewilderingly, 
past comprehension it seems—cat !—until you remember what she’s 
made of—she’s a reed. Now I reappear armed with powers to give 
her a free course, and she, that abject whom you beheld recently re- 
nouncing me, is, you will see, the young Aurora she was when she 
came striking at my door on the upper Alp. That was a morning! 
That morning is Clotilde till my eyes turn over! She is all young 
heaven and the mountains for me! She’s the filmy light above the 
mountains that weds white snow and sky. By the way, I dreamt 
last night she was half a woman, half a tree, and her hair was like a 
dead yew-bough, which is as you know of a brown burnt-out colour, 
suitable to the popular conception of widows. She stood, and what- 
ever turning you took, you struck back on her. Whether my widow, 
I can’t say: she must first be my wife. Oh, for to-morrow!” 

“What sort of evening is it ?’’ said the baroness. 

“A Mont Blanc evening: I saw him as I came along,” Alvan 
replied, and seized his hat to be out to look on the sovereign moun- 
tain again. They touched hands. He promised to call in the fore- 
noon next day. 

“Be cool,” she counselled him. 

“Oh!” He flung back his head, making light of the crisis. 
“ After all, it’s only a girl. But, you know, what I set myself to 
win! .... The thing’s too small—I have been at such pains 
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about it that I should be ridiculous if I allowed myself to be beaten. 
There is no other reason for the trouble we’re at, except that, as I 
have said a thousand times, she suits me. No man can be cooler 
than I.” 

“‘ Keep so,” said the baroness. 

He walked to where the strenuous blue lake, finding outlet, 
propels a shoulder, like a bright-muscled athlete in action, and makes 
the Rhone-stream. There he stood for an hour, disfevered by the 
limpid liquid tumult, inspirited by the glancing volumes of a force 
that knows no abatement, and is the skiey Alps behind, the great 
historic citied plains ahead. 

His meditation ended with a resolution half in the form of a 
prayer (to mixed deities undefined) never to ask for a small thing 
any more if this one were granted him ! 

He had won it, of course, having brought all his powers to bear 
on the task: and he rejoiced in winning it: his heart leapt, his 
imagination spun radiant webs of colour: but he was a little ashamed 
of his frenzies, though he did not distinctly recall them; he fancied 
he had made some noise, loud or not, because his intentions were so 
pure that it was infamous to thwart them. Ata certain age honest 
men made sacrifice of their liberty to society, and he had been ready 
to perform the duty of husbanding a woman. A man should have a 
wife and rear children, not to be forgotten in the land, and to help 
mankind by transmitting to future times qualities he has proved 
priceless: he thought of the children, and yearned to the generations 
of men physically and morally through them. 

This was his apology to the world for his distantly-recollected 
excesses of temper. 

Was she so small a thing ? Not if she succumbed. She was petty, 
vexatious, irritating, stinging, while she resisted: she cast an evil 
beam on his reputation, strength and knowledge of himself, and 
roused the giants of his nature to discharge missiles at her, justified 
as they were by his pure intentions and the approbation of society. 
But he had a broad full heart for the woman who would come to 
him, forgiving her, uplifting her, richly endowing her. No meanness 
of heart wasin him. He lay down at night thinking of Clotilde in 
an abandonment of tenderness. ‘‘'To-morrow! you bird of to-mor- 
row!” he let fly his good-night to her. 


GreorcE MEREDITH. 














HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Tue true character of the Irish crisis is now clear and well defined 
to any one who views it in the light of previous movements of a 
similar aim and description. What we see is an agrarian agitation, 
originally promoted by men who had failed in their attempts to 
persuade the Irish peasantry to fling themselves in earnest into a 
political agitation. The calculation of the founders of the Land 
League proved correct, and the earlier aims of their confederacy have 
rapidly received the adherence of the great bulk of the tenant- 
farmers. Even Ulster, while cursing the prophets of agrarian 
reform, has taken up their cry. Agrarian revolts are always among 
the most formidable of social perturbations. Those who make them 
are the most ignorant and inexperienced part of the population. 
Such revolts spring from the fiercest of instincts, self-preserva- 
tion, and the desire in its most urgent form for the rudiments of 
material well-being. In the history of agrarian revolts it would be 
difficult—in Ireland it would be impossible—to find one that has 
been on the whole less ferocious than the revolt of this year. There 
have been many detestable incidents, and if we measure their atrocity 
by the proportions which similar incidents would have in Suffolk or 
Yorkshire, they would be alarming indeed. Of course no sensible 
man thinks of adopting any such standard in the case of Ireland. 
We have to compare the agitation of to-day with previous 
agitations in the same community. If we do that, then we sce 
that where there were a hundred assassinations fifty years ago to- 
day there is one, and where there are a hundred acts of outrage 
to-day there were at the last great outbreak more than a thousand. 
The whole scale of violence has been reduced to a fraction of what 
it was. 

This is a very striking peculiarity, and to what is it due? It is 
obviously due to the same cause which gave a new and an improved 
character to the struggle of labour in England. It is due to 
organization. Whatever may be said either of the ultimate objects 
of that organization or of the character of the politicians who have 
devised and controlled it, what cannot be denied is, that it has so 
far succeeded in mitigating to a considerable degree the wild fury, 
the unbridled cruelty, that has hitherto marked all such move- 
ments both in Ireland and other countries. All humane and reason- 
able men do well to be angry with the acts of fury and cruelty that 
have recently been perpetrated in spite of organization. But anger 
does not much help us in dealing with these great popular storms, 
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any more than it would help the navigator in a tempest on the 
ocean. What we have to recognise is that the sources of commotion 
have been for once reduced within more moderate bounds than on 
any previous outbreak. 

Much has been said about the system of “terrorism” which 
deprives unpopular persons, landlords and others, of the benefits of 
social life. People speak as if this were a new feature in Ireland. 
It is not at all new. Any one who informs himself of the state of 
Ireland in 1834, will find that in the disturbed parts of the country 
this particular exercise of public opinion was as rife and as effective 
then as it is now. To bring collective opinion to bear is the natural 
and historic resource of all bodies of men who cannot bring force to 
bear. The Pope is said, according to the last reports, to have spoken 
very strongly against Boycotting, but in fact, one of the strongest 
and most frequently used of all the weapons in the armoury of the 
Pope’s predecessors was that form of Boycotting which was dreaded 
under the name of excommunication. In the long struggle of the 
artisans to secure the right of combination in England, the same 
method was habitually resorted to. We are not concerned to pass 
judgment on any particular employment of this dangerous engine ; 
but what is certain is that it isan improvement on murder. It is said 
that action of this kind is not spontaneous in Ireland, but is due to the 
pressure put upon the peasants by a few “idle loafing spouters.”’ Credat 
Judeus. So we used to be told that the great industrial strikes were 
entirely the work of a paid secretary or two, who issued decrees from 
a pot-house, and fattened in idleness at the cost of their dupes. It 
is true that there might have been no agitation in Ireland if there 
had been no leaders. But the leaders would have found no following 
if the grievances to which they appealed had not been real, substan- 
tial, and present. It is childish to doubt it. We may say, if we 
please, that the Land League found a voice for a passionate feeling 
of wrong and injustice that might otherwise have lain silent for a 
time longer. But any one who seriously asserts either that the Irish 
peasant has no grievance, or that he is not bitterly conscious of it, or 
that he will miss any opportunity of making his masters aware of 
it, must be ignorant of Irish history even for the last fifty years, 
as well as of the facts of life in Ireland to-day, and is not worth 
reasoning with. 


It is very convenient. to the enemies of Reform in Ireland to 
distract attention and confuse the public mind by dwelling on the 
enormous and undeniable difficulties that stand in the way of Reform. 
This move as a piece of obstructive tactics is obvious enough. It is 
true that the social condition of Ireland has now become so grie- 
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vously bad, that it may well seem desperate. If you enable the 
peasants to root themselves in the soil, we are told, you are en- 
couraging propagation and subdivision, and sowing the seeds of 
beggary in perpetuity. By lessening the authority of the landlord 
you are removing the one chance of improving agriculture, and the 
last hope of leading the population to better habits. If you lend ever 
so many millions of money, the interest will practically be paid to 
English capitalists, and this will in effect reproduce on a larger scale 
the drain of wealth and all the other evils of absenteeism. Every- 
body says that nothing short of Free Sale (the third of the three F.’s) 
will satisfy any party; yet free sale will be"another way of enhanc- 
ing the mischief of competitive rents, and will equally withdraw 
capital from the soil. In another field, the proper remedy would 
seem to be the extension of local self-government, but you cannot 
resort to measures in that direction, because you cannot find residents 
in whom to vest local authority. If in despair you say that the Irish 
ought to be left to themselves, even that last resource is cut off by 
the assumed certainty that the violent hatreds of religion and race 
would instantly burst out into flames of civil war. Every proposal 
in short is met by an objection which not only seems to be, but really 
is, a good and solid objection so far as it goes. 

There are some situations so complicated with evil that no remedy 
appears possible. Nobody can yet pretend that this is now definitely 
established in the case of Ireland, for nobody can pretend that there 
has been any great and comprehensive attempt to provide a remedy. 
If we persist in looking only at the difficulties that confront any and 
every proposal to amend the land system, or the system of local 
administration, it is easy to lose heart. But it is not allowed to 
the statesman to lose heart. The task must be attempted, and 
if it is only attempted in vigorous earnest half the difficulties 
will, as usual, vanish. So long as politicians in the United States 
thought only of the practical difficulties of the abolition of slavery, 
Emancipation was justly regarded as hopeless. But time and cir- 
cumstances deprived them of choice. There came a day when Eman- 
cipation was necessary. Then the practical difficulties of free labour 
were forgotten, and were in no small measure overcome. The con- 
dition of the Southern States is not exactly that of Paradise now, 
but every impartial statesman regards it as an improvement on the 
Inferno of the days of slavery. If England emancipates the 
peasantry of Ireland, that will not bring poverty and degradation to 
anendinaday. But it may do much; it must do something; and 
in either case that the enterprise should be undertaken is inevitable. 
If we once clearly admit that, then we shall be less willing to waste 
precious time in denouncing the men who have forced the duty 
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upon us; or in finding out how, while seeming to perform the duty, 
we can in substance evade it. 


As for the disorder that exists, nothing can be more futile than 
the steady attempt of some politicians to bring that out into 
an exclusive prominence as the great central fact of the situation. 
What is the record of the men who follow this discouraging and 
sinister course? Are they not the same men who have lost verdict 
after verdict in the assize of contemporary history? Do we not 
recognise exactly the same publicists who were for the slaveholding 
States in the great struggle in America; who withstood the full 
recognition of the rights of workmen to combine in Great Britain ; who 
thought that everything was to be said for the Irish Church; and 
who persisted up to the eleventh hour that no change should be 
made in the representation of the people ? They are the same men, 
because the present crisis in Ireland is an issue between the same 
principles, and is in the same way and sense a struggle for 
Justice. Yes, it will be said, for justice to the tenant, but at 
the cost of injustice to the landlord. There is no reason why 
this should be so. Cases of temporary hardship must inevitably 
occur to individuals, but no step towards the introduction of a new 
and better social order has ever been taken without inflicting some 
suffering on those whose lives are bound up with the old and worse 
order. This is the nature of things, and is part of the penalty that has 
to be paid for every wrong system, when the time has come for it to 
pass away. In devising a new system, that will be best and most 
likely to endure which involves least hardship, and gives least shock 
to vested interests. But it is the many, and not the few, who have 
to be first considered. This consideration for the many, when their 
interests clash with those of the few, is now called by people who 
use words loosely, Communism, Socialism, and the like; but if the 
utilitarian standard of morals means anything, it is precisely this 
which constitutes Political Justice. If a great measure of justice and 
order comes out of the present disorder, nobody will say that it has 
been too dearly purchased. “It is in the eternal decrees of pro- 
vidence,” Mr. Bright once said, “that so long as the population of 
a country are prevented from the possibility of possessing any 
portion of their native soil by legal enactments and legal chicanery, 
then outrages should be committed, were they but as beacons and 
warnings to call the legislature to a sense of the duties it owed to 
the country which it governed.” 


A Dublin pamphleteer has done well to remind us in the heats of the 
present crisis of the well-known words of a wise and great statesman, 
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uttered in a more momentous crisis in the last century. ‘I have con- 
stantly observed,” says Burke, “ that the generality of people are fifty 
years, at least, behindhand in their politics. . . . In books 
everything is settled for them, without the exertion of any consider- 
able diligence or sagacity. For which reason men are wise with 
but little reflexion, and good with little self-denial, in the business 
of all times except their own. We are very uncorrupt and tolerably 
enlightened judges of the transactions of past ages; where no 
passions deceive, and where the whole train of circumstances, from 
the trifling cause to the tragical event, is set in an orderly series before 
us. Few are the partisans of departed tyranny ; and to be a Whig 
in the business of an hundred years ago, is very consistent with every 
advantage of present servility.” Just as applicable is this other 
quotation from the same far-seeing man. ‘I am not one of those 
who think that the people are never in the wrong. They have 
been so, frequently and outrageously, both in other countries and in 
this. ButIdo say, that in all disputes between them and their 
rulers, the presumption is at least upon a par in favour of the people. 
Experience may perhaps justify me in going further. When popular 
discontents have been very prevalent, it may well be affirmed and supported, 
that there has been generally something found amiss in the Constitution, 
or in the conduct of Government.” 

No doubt there are those in England who would agree that the pre- 
sent popular discontents in Ireland are the result of something amiss in 
the conduct of Government; that is to say, they contend, with some 
ferocity, that the Government ought to have suppressed the signs of 
popular discontent. We have no wish to press into details a comparison 
between the Irish revolt and the colonial revolt a hundred years ago. 
But it is clear that the temper of those who, a hundred years ago, were 
bent on restoring law and order in Massachusetts before they would con- 
sider the question of American taxation, is the temper of those to- 
day who are clamouring for repression in Ireland in the hope of stifling 
in the dark silence of arbitrary rule the voice of popular discontent. 
It is no easy thing, however, for men to recognise their own identity 
with the “ partisans of departed tyranny,” and those who are “ fifty 
years behindhand in their politics” are notoriously the last to know it. 
It is so easy to forget in the circumstances of our own time and our 
own country, what we in England are so singularly prompt to 
remember about past ages and in foreign societies, that in disputes 
between the people and their rulers, “the presumption is at least 
upon a par in favour of the people.” 

Not many years ago the application of this truth to Ireland would 
have seemed hopeless. Political power in the governing country 
was still in effect in the hands of the territorial oligarchy. There is 
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no more odious chapter in the history of class selfishness than the 
chapter which describes the dealings of the British parliament with 
the tillers of the Irish soil. We are not now thinking of the trans- 
actions of the last century, but of those of our own generation. 
The story of the Irish Land Question since Catholic emancipation, 
has just been told in an admirably simple and unpretending volume, 
which is all the more striking by reason of its simplicity. The bare 
record of the facts is the most effective condemnation of the political 
landlords. Such a curious mixture of carelessness and selfishness is 
almost unique in the history of misrule. As has often been said, if 
the tenants had actually been slaves, the very selfishness of their 
masters would have made them more careful of their property. If, 
on the other hand, the Anglo-Irish landlords and the Irish people 
had been left to fight it out, the relations of landlord and tenant 
would have been settled long ago. As Mr. O’Brien says, the 
landlords would either have been compelled to do their duty or they 
would have been exterminated. But “the landlords had England 
at their back, and her power and arms were used, not in ameliorating 
the conduct of the Irish tenant, but in supporting and maintaining 
a land system which has been fatal to Ireland.” Take this one fact 
that, for twenty-eight years—a whole generation—after the Devon 
Commission had reported, its recommendations remained still un- 
heeded. The Devon Commission was composed exclusively of land- 
lords, and still they were constrained to express “their strong sense 
of the patient endurance which the [Irish] labouring classes have 
generally exhibited under sufferings greater than the people of any 
other country in Europe have to sustain.” What was the remedy ? 
“ Although it is certainly desirable,” says the report, ‘“ that the fair 
remuneration to which a tenant is entitled for his outlay of capital 
or of labour in permanent improvements, should be secured to him 
by voluntary agreement rather than by compulsion of law; yet, 
upon a review of ali the evidence furnished to us upon the subject, 
we believe that some legislative measure will be found necessary in 
order to give efficacy to such agreements, as well as to provide for 
those cases which cannot be settled by private arrangement. We 
earnestly hope that the Legislature will be disposed to entertain a 
bill of this nature, and to pass it into law with as little delay as is 
consistent with a full discussion of its principles and details.” With 
as little delay! Itis not done even now. 

An attempt was at once made (1845) by Lord Stanley (the late 
Lord Derby) to carry out the recommendation. The Bill which he 
introduced, he defended by the excellent principle that “ the remedy 


(1) The Parliamentary History of the Irish Land Question from 1829 to 1869. By R. 
Barry O’Brien. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 
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for the evils of Ireland is not emigration, but a system under which 
the tenant would be induced to invest his labour and capital in the 
land.” Though brought in and energetically pressed by one of the 
most powerful members of a Conservative cabinet, the measure was 
finally abandoned in consequence of the hostility of the Lords. 
When the Conservatives went out, the Whigs came in. The Whigs 
left the land question and the recommendation of the Devon Com- 
missioners where they found them. They passed no remedial 
measure whatever. But they lost no time in suspending the Habeas 
Corpus Act, and their last word before the periodic revolution of the 
great party fly-wheel had again flung them out of power, was that 
the thing to do was to put agitation down by “the strong arm.” 
(O’Brien, p. 90). And so it has gone on until the present time, when 
there is too much reason to apprehend another Coercion Bill and 
another inadequate Land Bill. 

Two things, however, have come out clearly during the last month 
or two. One is that the Irish have at last discovered effective means, 
parliamentary and other, of keeping their question before the nation 
that professes to govern them. The other is that the political con- 
dition of England makes it more and more impossible that we should 
govern Ireland on the old terms. With democratic constituencies 
such as those which now possess decisive power in Great Britain, 
and are incessantly animated by democratic ideas and sentiments in 
a growing degree, the day has gone by when Ireland could be held 
down by mere force. The same moral strain which suddenly 
destroyed slavery in the United States will destroy the old system 
of slovenly misrule in Ireland. The hypocrisy of the situation is 
too strong for the moral sense of free men. The Irish are not 
popular with the great industrial communities of England, but there 
is a feeling of political justice, an instinct of equal government, and 
a sympathy for labouring populations, which will not endure the 
sight almost on their own soil of rents collected by bayonets. It is 
not impossible that in a sudden blaze of passion the English con- 
stituencies might allow the introduction of some sort of “strong” 
government into Ireland. But the passion would not last. 
Democratic principles would speedily revive. And the strong 
government would vanish as swiftly as it had arisen. To talk of 
the spirit of the age sounds vague; but the spirit of the age is a 
reality, and in a country like England it is finally and absolutely 
against governing a nation by force in the interests of a class. And 
the spirit of the age, moreover, is against all positions where one 
nation undertakes to impress its own social ideals on another. If the 
Irish will not have our land system, in the long run it will be found 
that we cannot make them have it. Our own principles will prevent 
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it. Every strong political tendency of the time is against it. The 
new popular constitution of this country—and it must inevitably 
become more and not any less popular within the next four or five 
years—will give to these tendencies a more expansive and irresist- 
able force. The territorial oligarchy will do well to agree with 
their Irish adversaries while they are yet on the way with them. 
Each postponement will only make the final reckoning harder. The 
true danger of the hour is lest the Ministry should fail to see the 
full force of this, and should allow one more opportunity of a direct 
settlement to pass away unused. 

It is easy to see the sources of this danger. The landlords are 
strong in the Government, strong in the House of Commons, and 
omnipotent in the House of Lords. The situation has been described 
with the acuteness of bitter enmity by Mr. Parnell himself. “I 
wish to warn you,’ Mr. Parnell said to an audience at Waterford 
three weeks ago, “‘ not to expect too much from the present Parlia- 
ment. I was a very careful observer of the events of last Session, 
when Mr. Gladstone was trying to pass a miserable little Bill of one 
clause, called the Compensation for Disturbance Bill; and I said 
then that he had not the forces behind him to carry any measure of 
real value to this country. He has got in the first place to contend 
with the Whig territorial influence in his Cabinet before he even 
drafts his Bill, and so from the very start any Bill that he brings 
forward must be a compromise with the great Whigs of England 
and the Irish landowners. If he brings it into the House or 
Commons he finds himself face to face with a determined and power- 
ful Tory obstructive party, and the Whigs in his party he is 
scarcely sure of for twenty-four hours together. Consequently, 
to secure the passage of his inception, he has to agree to still 
further compromises; and when at length his Bill struggles 
into the House of Lords, if he hopes to carry it through, it 
must be at the price of still further compromise there.” Every 
English politician recognises the disheartening truthfulness of 
the picture. The only consideration that may be expected to 
weigh on the other side against all these reasons for compromise, is 
that a weak Bill will inevitably leave the Land League stronger than 
ever. A weak Bill, moreover, will also play into the hands of those 
whose ultimate aim is the separation of Ireland from England. It 
will prove effectually to the Irish, who have hitherto listened to the 
statement with no very lively interest, that there really is then no 
hope of procuring a remedy for their social mischief from a British 
parliament. The anticipation of such an effect as this may perhaps 
make even the House of Lords pause. England cannot govern 
Ireland by Coercion Bills for ever; and now that the Irish have 
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found their power, both in Parliament and out of it, even Coercion 
Bills will fail to repress organized agitation of the kind that has 
been tried during the past autumn. 


Meantime, there seems to be every likelihood of another Ireland 
being created for us in the Transvaal. When Lord Carnarvon copied 
out the Canadian Confederation Act and sent it to South Africa as 
the original product of his own imagination, he could hardly have 
foreseen, we may be sure, that from the seed thus scattered would 
spring up a whole crop of wars, each one more unnecessary and dis- 
graceful than the last. Yetsoithas been. Lord Carnarvon planted ; 
Sir Bartle Frere watered ; and to-day we have the increase with a 
vengeance. Having failed to please the Boers by going to war with 
the Zulus, we have now gone to war with the Boers to please our- 
selves. This, at least, seems the only assumption left open to us, 
the three years’ fiction of the consent of the Boers to the act of 
annexation being now finally-exploded. There was one means left, 
and one only, for the Transvaal Boers to give an emphatic contradic- 
tion to this fiction, and these means they have, after a patience which 
seems little short of miraculous, adopted. They have, as they long 
threatened to do, hoisted the flag of the South African Republic, 
and declared their resolve to fight for their independence. Taking 
an effete and incredulous administration by surprise, they have at 
the outset succeeded to a degree which probably astonishes even 
themselves. They have gained possession of Potchiefstroom, the 
former capital of the territory ; they have completely severed com- 
munication between the Governor at Pretoria and his superior in 
Natal; they have, by the exhibition of an enterprise of which any 
soldier might be proud, annihilated a hostile force, and, as it 
would seem, captured an important convoy. Copying a bad habit 
from the other side of the Channel, journals in the interest of “the 
services’? have raised a cry of treachery and massacre. There is 
not the smallest ground to justify these assertions. The Boers 
assembled near Pretoria, and sent in a message to the British 
Governor demanding the peaceable surrender of the Government, 
and expressing their determination to accept, if this was refused, 
the alternative of war. Whether the Governor sent any direct reply 
to this message seems uncertain. Indirectly he replied to it at once 
by issuing a proclamation in which pardon was offered to all who 
would immediately quit the ranks of the Boers. He also forwarded , 
certain dispatches to Sir George Colley, which, being intercepted and 
opened by the Boers, gave them full and sufficient information as to 
the true state of affairs. With a view to preventing the reinforce- 
ment of the garrison of Pretoria, they at once dispatched a force to 
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intercept the march on that city of a strong detachment of the 
94th regiment. Coming up with this detachment, they summoned 
it to surrender, and on their meeting with a refusal an action com- 
menced, which resulted, unfortunately, in the placing of a large 
part of the British troops hors de combat, and in the unconditional 
surrender of nearly all the rest. War has now therefore begun, and 
what may happen before reinforcements can reach the spot it is 
difficult to surmise. One thing seems perfectly clear—that while the 
Boers are prepared to observe all the rules of war towards the Impe- 
rial troops, they will treat as rebels against the South African 
Republic civilians resident in the country who may be induced to 
take up arms on the British side. For whose benefit this war, which 
has sprung out of one of the greatest wrongs ever committed in the 
name of England, is to be carried on, it is puzzling to determine. 
Natives in South Africa have now, thanks to Sir Bartle Frere, learnt 
to prefer Dutch whips to British scorpions. Dutchmen, thanks to 
the mildly inventive genius of Lord Carnarvon, have learnt that it 
is beyond the power of Englishmen to forgive a people whom they 
have persecuted from latitude to latitude. To neither Dutch nor 
natives will the conquest of the Transvaal, therefore, be acceptable. 
When millions of money and hundreds of lives have been wasted— 
when throughout the length and breadth of South Africa there has 
been established between Dutch and English a feud as deadly as 
that which has been established between white and black—when 
the last Transvaal Boer has loaded his waggon and trailed off to seek 
freedom from British persecution on the shores of Lake Ngami— 
when this has come to pass it may perhaps occur to some one to 
ask whether it was worth while at such expense to fight the battle 
of the little clique of land-grabbers and Jew traders who forced 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone to proclaim the annexation. 


December 28. 











